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desire to confide in and sustain it. He hoped for 
ace, and he did not know that there would be 
any war. But if there should be, we shall never | 
be more prepared for it than we are now. We can 
never be in a state of preparation for war, because 
reparation supposes taxation and increased bur- 
and no member of Congress, who desired to | 
retain his seat, would be willing to vote for such 
increase of burdens on the ore. 
There was no evidence t 
to renew negotiations, the offer would be accepted. 
Five times have eee been made, and as 
often rejected; and there was little ground for ex- 


tation that another offer would be received with | 


a better spirit. And, in case of another offer, and 
another rejection, would it not be sufficient cause 
for war, unless we would subject ourselves to the | 
taunt of being kicked and insulted by Great Brit- 
ain? If she Raise to negotiate, let the offer come 
from her. He would never be willing that we | 
should make any new advance. If such be her 
desire, the passage of the notice will interpose no 
obstacle. He would not say a word against Eng- | 
land, as regards her individual character, which 
imbodied the elements of bravery, generosity, no- | 
bility, and magnanimity. It was only in her in- 
ternational character that he looked at her with 
jealousy and suspicion. When she fights, it is for 
a golden prize, as in India. Whenever she desires | 
war, she never wants a pretext; and had it been 
her desire to make war with the United States, she 
would have found a pretext, without reference to 
the Oregon question. He did not, therefore, look | 
on the notice as an act likely to lead to a war. 
Touching on the annexation of Texas, he asked 
if the tardy acceptance of her, after she had been 


appealing for seven years, betrayed any spirit of || 


usurpation in the Government of the United States? 
He thought, on the contrary, that the United States | 
had evinced an unnecessary modesty and delicacy | 
on the subject. But the annexation had been 
achieved; not by the triumph of arms, but by the | 
subjugation of the hearts and affections of the | 
Texan people. 

Adverting again to the suggestion of compro- | 


mise, he thought that a disposition to make any || 


would only have the effect of making Great Brit- 
ain more aggressive in her tone, and more unrea- 
sonable in her demands. He regretted that we 
had not, on this question, presented a united front; 
the effect of which, he assumed, would have been 
tomake England more moderate in her course. 
But he rejoiced to hear Senators declare that, in 
case of war, ny would be found on the side of 
theircountry. He sincerely trusted that we should 
all be found there. 

Here Mr. H. read an extract from the London 
Times, on the debate which had taken place in the | 
two Houses of Congress, and the apathy of the 
public opinion on the subject of the President’s 
warlike disposition. He then proceeded, that 
a Britain — have to wait long if she ex- 
pected any popular meetings here for the purpose 
of vention nt e President's course. He did not 
agree with Senators who had expressed an opin- 
ion that public sentiment would settle down on a | 
compromise on the parallel of 49°. The territory | 
of Oregon, he believed, would become a portion 
of the United States, from the increase of emi- 
grants proceeding thither; and that, without refer- 
ence to the question of title, although, if we have 
nota sufficient title now, it will certainly not be 
stronger then. 

He then denied (continuing his comment on the | 
Times) that the annexation of Texas by the Uni- 
ted States was any aggression on Mexico; and | 
contended that while we were descendants from | 
the Anglo-Saxon stock, we ought to be permitted | 
credit for the Anglo-Saxon love of territorial and | 
pecuniary acquisition. The British press not onl 
vented its wrath on the President, but on the allt 








titude. Not much respect seemed to be paid to || 


the multitude in England, but here the multitude | 
was omnipotent, and generally 
their own way. 


i As far as the profession of an 
desire of 


at, if we were to offer || 


carried matters | 


e with the United States appeared, | 
he hoped its sincerity would be evinced by an offer | 


| to renew negotiations with us on an equitable 
footine. 
He would, at some inconvenience, yield a claim, 
the right to which was in England; but to yield 
a claim, in which the right was in us, would only 
: be to provoke new mortifications, 
be presented, he would not commit himself as to 
his vote on any specific parallel of latitude; but if 
the proposition suggested by Mr. Gallatin, em- 
| bracing the right of navigation to the Columbia 


Should a treaty | 


| river, were now to be made in the shape of a trea- | 


ty, he would not vote for it: he would rather leave 
a vacant seat in the Senate. 

In giving his vote, he would give it for the naked 
| notice, in preference to it as connected with any 
modification. He would vote to give it respect- 


| the country, think best. Whenever he may submit 
a treaty for ratification, it would be for the Senate 
| to give their opinion as to its propriety or other- 
| wise. His duty prompts, and his position enables 
him to exercise, a constant vigilance over our for- 
eign rélations, and he ought to be left untrammel- 
led to perform the functions which have been con- 
stitutionally committed to him. 

The settlers in Oregon appeared to him to have 
a strong claim on the protection of our Govern- 
ment, and personal protection could not be given 
without political jurisdiction. 

Mr. H. then went into a history of the proceed- 
ings which had taken place in the United States 
with reference to the annexation of Texas, dedu- 
cing, from the details into which he entered, that 
while all the applications for admission were dis- 
regarded, so long as she was poor and importunate; 
she was invited and courted into the Union as 
soon as her situation had been reversed. When 
she could bring a kingdom for her dowry, and a 


ity as a sister State. 
He wished that the President could have been 
left to pursue his own course as to this notice, 


| 
j 
nation for her jewels, she was received on an equal- | 
| without any indication of the opinion of the Sen- 
| 
j 


ate as to the manner. 


| be given without being so worded as to cause him 
| embarrassments. 

War had been stated by Mr. Macon as neces- 
| sary once in every thirty years. Without exactly 


|| adopting that idea, he could not help believing that 


the evils of war had been somewhat exaggerated. 
It had some advantages, among which he enumer- 
ated the draining off the restless and dissatisfied 


nation to the rules of order. 





or wrong, had contributed to build up the glory 


lof his country. ‘Tell the hero who had fought | 
| your battles victoriously that he should be dis- || 


fully, and leave the President free to give it in such | 
|, mode as he may, in view of his responsibility to 


He had courteously asked | 
the advice of the Congress, and he thought it should | 


portion of the population, who might be killed off | 
with benefit to the remainder; and also the effect it | 
had in disciplining the habits of men into subordi- | 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

The SPEAKER, bv consent, laid before the 
the House following Executive communications: 

A message from the President of the United 
States, heretofore received, was read, and is as fol- 
lows: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In compliance with the act of the 3d of March, 
1845, | communicate to Congress herewith a report 
of the Secretaries of War and the Navy, on the 


i subjects of a fire-proof building for the War and 


Navy Departments, together with documents ex- 
plaining the plans to which it refers, and contaim- 
ing an estimate of the cost of erecting the build- 
ings proposed. 

Congress having made no appropriation for the 
employment of an architect to prepare and submit 
the necessary plans, none was appointed. Several 


' skilful architects were invited to submit plans and 
| estimates, and from those that were submitted, a 


| He paid a passing tribute to General Jackson, | 
| who, whether his policy was, abstractly, right | 
| 


selection has been made of such as would furnish 
the requisite building for the accommodation of 
the War and Navy Departments, at the least ex- 
pense. All the plans and estimates which have 
been received are herewith communicated for the 
information of Congress. 
JAMES K. POLK. 
Wasnineton, .Jpril 14, 1846. 
Ordered, That the said message he committed. 


Also, a letter from the Secretary of War, trans 
mitting 228 copies of the Army Register, in com- 
plianee with the resolution of the House of the 
17th of February, 1830, the 30th of August, 1842, 
and the 16th of february, 1843; which was laid 


upon the table. 


The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act to 
authorize the justices of the county court of Bates, 
in the State of Missouri, to enter a certain quarter 
section of land for a county seat,’’ was read twice, 


| and committed. 


| qualified for civil office, and how many would || 


ou find hereafter willing to expose their lives in | 
He would never encourage the dread of | 


military chieftains. They were men like others, || Chapman, Cocke, Collamer, Cranston, Crozier, Culver, 


ttle. 


subject to common infirmities; but public senti- | 


ment would apply a sure corrective. 
He would give his vote for the notice, in the 


| hope and belief that it would lead to measures pro- | 


ductive of the peace and honor of the country. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN said he desired to present | 
He was not pre- || 
But if the Senate would ad- | 
journ, he would promise not to occupy so much | 


| time to-morrow, as to interfere with taking the final || head, William G. Brown, Cathcart, Chase, Clarke, Cobh, 


| Cullom, Cunningham, Daniel, Dillingham, Dobbin, Dougiase, 


a few remarks on the subject. 
ared to go on now. 


vote. 
The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 


| of Executive business; and after some time spent || 


| therein, the doors were re-opened, and 
The Senate adjourned. 





| HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wenpnespay, April 15, 1846. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


The SPEAKER announced the regular business 
to be the call of the committees for reports, com 
mencing where the call had last been suspended— 
with the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. W. HUNT asked leave to introduce a res- 
olution, (relating to a post route,) which was read 
for information. 

Objection being made, the resolution was not re- 
ceived. 


JURISDICTION OF THE OREGON TERRITORY. 


Mr. FOSTER moved a reconsideration of the 
vote by which the Hlouse had yesterday deter- 
mined that all debate in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union on the bill to protect the 
rights of Ambrican settlers in the territory of Ore- 
gon, until the termination of the joint occupation 
of the same, should terminate on Thursday, ot two 
o'clock. 

Mr. THOMAS SMITH asked the yeas and 


| nays; which were ordered, and, being taken, re- 


sulted as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Arnold, Ashmun, Barringer, 
Bayly, Bedinger, Bell, James A. Black, Blanchard, Milton 
Brown, Burt, William W. Campbell, Carroll, Augustus A. 


Dixon, Foster, Gentry, Grider, Grinnell, Hampton, Harper, 
Elias B. Holmes, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washingtou 
Hunt, James B. Hunt, Hunter, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Thomas 
BR. King, Lewis, Long, McClelland, James McDowell, Me 
Gaughey, McHenry, Mclivaine, Marsh, Barkley Martin, 


| Morse. Moseley, Payne, Pendleton, Pollock, Julius Rock- 


well, John A. Rockwell, Root, Runk, Schenck, Seaman, 
Severance, Simpson, Truman Smith, AJbert Sinith, Caleb 
B. Smith, Stewart, Strohm, Thibodeaux, Jacob Thompson, 
Trumho, Vinton, White, Wirthrop, Wood, Woodruff, 


| Woodward, Yancey, and Young—74. 


NAYS—Messrs. Anderson, Benton, Biggs, Boyd, Brod- 


Dunlap, Edsall, Erdman, Faran, Ficklin, Giles, Gordon, 


| Grover, Hamlin, Haralson, Henley, Hoge, a ———- 
ngersoll, 


8S. Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, Charlies J. 

Joseph Johnson, Seaborn Jones, Lawrence, La Sere, Lump- 
kin, Maclay, McConnell, Joseph J. McDowell, McKay, 
Morris, Norris, Owen, Parrish, Phelps, Pollock, Price, Reid, 
Ritter, Roberts, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scammon, Leonard H 


' Sims, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, 


St. John, Tibbatts, Tredway, Wentworth, Wheaton, Wick, 
Williams, Wilmot, and Yell—67. 


So the vote was reconsidered. 





. 
































: 


674 


And the question recurring on the adoption of | 
the resolution, “5 

Mr. PRICE moved that the House resolve it- 
self into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. G. S. HOUSTON inquired whether the 
resolution was not before the House for action, 

The SPEAKER. ‘The re solution is before the 
blouse. 

Mr. G.S. HOUSTON. I would rather the vote 
should be taken now. 

The SPEAKER. The motion is a privileged 
motion, 

Mr. FOSTER moved to amend the resolution 
by striking out “Thursday, at two o’elock,’’ and 
inserting ** Friday.”’ 

Mr. HENLEY. 
to-day. 

“Wr"G. S. HOUSTON. Iwill go for that. 

The SPEAKER, The question will be first on 
the longest time. 

Mr. ASHMUN. 


day. 


I move to insert two o’elock, 


] move two o'clock on Mon- 


And the question on Monday (being the longest 
time) was taken, and the affirmative vote stood, 
ayes 73. 

“Mr. BOYD. Is the question to postpone the 
termination of the debate until Monday ? 

The SPEAKER. It is. 

Mr. BOYD. Is it in order for me to modify the 
resolution ? 

The SPEAKER. Not ofter the House has act- 
ed ipo it. 

Mr. BOYD. Has the House acted upon it? 
The SPEAKER. It has. 

Mr. KENNEDY now asked the yeas and nays 
on the motion to insert Monday, which were or- 


dered; and, being taken, resulted as follows: 


VEAS—Mosere. Abbott, John Q. Adams, Arnold, Ash- 
mun, Barringer, Beviy, Bedinger, Bell, Blanchard, Milton 
Brown, Burt, Witham W. Campbell, Carroll, Augustus A. 
Chapman, Reuben Chapman, Cocke, Collamer, Cransion, 
Crozier, Culver, Garrett Davis, Jefferson Davis, Dixon, 
Edeall, Join H. Ewing, Foot, Gentry, Graham, Grider, 
Grinnell, Hampton, Harper, Hilliard, Elias B. Holmes, 
Samuel D. Habbard, Uudeon, W. Hunt, Joseph R. Inger- 
soll, Thomas B. King, Lewis, Long, McClelland, James Me 
Dowell, MeGaughey, McHenry, Mellvaine, Marsh, Miller, 
Moceley, Payne, Pendleton, Pollock, Julius Rockwell, John 
A. Rockwell, Root, Runk, Schenck, Seaman, Seddon, Sev 
eranee, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Caleb B. Smith, 
Stewart, Strolun, Sykes, Thibodeaux, Jacob Thompson, 
Tilden, Trumbo, Vinton, White, Wilmot, Winthrop, Wood- 
ruth, Yancey, and Young—77. 

NAYS—Messrs. Auderson, Benton, Biggs, James A. 
Black, Bowlin, Boyd, Beodhead, William G. Brown, Cath 
eart, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Cullom, Cunningham, 
Daniel, De Mott, Dillingham, Dobbin, Douglass, Dunlap, 
Erdman, Faran, FPieklin, Foster, Giles, Gordon, Grover, 
Hamlin, Haralson, Henley, Hoge, Hopkins, Hough, George 
8S. Houston, E. W. Hubard, James B. Huot, Charles J. luo- 
gersoll, Joseph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, Seaborn Jones, 
Kennedy, La Sere, Lumpkin, Maclay, MeClean, MeCler- 
nand, MeConnell, Joseph J. MeDowell, McKay. Barkley 
Martin. Morris, Morse, Norris, Owen, Parrish, Phelps, Price, 
Reid, Ritter, Roberts, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scammon, Leonard 
H. Sims, Simpson, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Stanton, 
Starkweather, St. John, Strong, James Thompson, Thur 
man, Tibbatts, Tredway, Wentworth, Wheaton, Wick, 
Withams, Woodward, and Yell—s2 


So the amendment was rejected, 

The question then reenrred on the motion of 
Mr. Fosver to insert ** Friday,’’ instead of Thurs- 
day. 

The question was taken, and the vote stood— 
aves 75, noes 60. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

And the resolution, as thus amended, was adopt- 
ed, : 

So it was decided that all debate on the bill should 


terminate on Friday, at two o’clock, instead of 


Thursday. 

Mr. THOMAS SMITH. Well, we'll hear from 
England by Friday. 

Mr. HAMLIN moved a reconsideration of the 
vote just taken. 

Mr. BOYD asked the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER decided the motion of the cen- 


tleman from Mame [Mr. Hamu] to be out of 


order, 
THE REVENUE BILL. 

Mr. WHITE moved that ten thousand extra 
copies of the report in relation to the bill to reduce 
the duties on imports, and for other purposes, be 
printed, 

The motion lies over one day by the rule. 

Mr, PRESTON KING moved that the House 


resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union 


Mr. ADAMS was understood to say that the 
custom of calling on certain days for petitions 
having been dispensed with, he had two or three 
memorials which he desired to present. 

The SPEAKER said there was a motion pend- 
ine to @o into committee. 

And the question was taken, and decided in the 
affirmative. 


JURISDICTION OF THE OREGON TERRITORY. 


So the House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Ham- 
tin, of Maine, in the chair,) and resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill to protect the rizhts of Amert- 
can settlers in the territory of Oregon until the ter- 
mination of the joint occupation of the same. 

Mr. MILTON BROWN said the tile of the bill 
under discussion was ‘* A bill to protect the nghts 
of American settlers in the territory of Oregon, 
until the termination of the joint occupation of the 
same.’’ ‘This was an imposing title. It expressed 
an object for which, if carried out in good faith by 
the bill, he would vote. Te would vote for any 
and every measure necessary to protect our cit 
zeus. But, then, the bill contained other and far 
different matters than those indicated in the ttle. 
It contained objects and purposes far more deeply 
important than any heretofore discussed on this 
much agitated Oregon que stion. This bill pro- 
posed legislative action, immediate, direct, and ab- 
solute, over the whole of the Oregon territory. It 
looked to exclusive sovereignty over the whole, at 
the end of the contemplated year’s notice, permit 
ting and recognising the exercise of no neht on 
the part of Great Britain after that time. In fact, 
the reservations in favor of the rights of British 
subjects during the year were of doubtful charac- 
ter, and in their consequences probably tending to 
immediate conflict. To prove this, Mr. B. went 
into an examination of the various provisions of 
the bill, and what he deemed the necessary legal 
consequences resulting from them. 

But this untimely and extraordinary legislation, 
it had been said, had been justified by similar legis- 
lation on the part of Great Britain. This was a 
mistake. No legislation, that he was aware of, 
had taken place on the part of Great Britain since 
the convention of 1827. That convention settled 
whatever previous conflict (if any) that exists, 
and had been in good faith carried out, and Great 
Britain, as far as he knew, had in all things ob- 
served its provisions. Besides, if Great Britain 
had been guilty of wrong, (of which there was in 
this matter not the slightest proof,) the proper way 
was to demand redress, and not, in advance of this 
demand, set off wrong against wrong, and thereby 
open a hostile conflict. 


What, then, did this bill propose to do? It pro- 


posed, at the end of the year’s notice, to take ab- 
solute, unqualified, and exclusive possession of the 
whole of Oregon. It recognised no rights of any 


kind in Great Britain after that time. Its effects | 


necessarily would be, if executed, to require every 
British flag that floats there to be pulled down, 
and every British subject, without qualification or 
exception, to leave the country or submit to our 
laws. Did gentlemen believe this could be done 
without a conflict? After repeated offers, on the 
part of our Government, to compromise on the 
49th parallel, followed up recently by our present 
Executive, did gentlemen suppose that Great Brit- 
ain would submit to be expelled from the country 
without resistance ? 

We seem (said Mr. B.) to be driving on from 
one false step to another, without any distinct idea 
where these steps are to lead us. This is now the 
fifth month of the session, and this Oregon ques- 
tion, in various forms, has been the continued sub- 
ject Of excitement and discussion, not only here, 
but throughout the country; and all was now as 
dark before us as at the commencement of the ses- 
sion. The debates have only served to make dark- 
ness more visible. At first, we thought we under- 
stood the President, now we ure sure we do not. 
All about him is mystery. <A large portion of this 
long debate has been between his own leading and 
prominent friends in this and the other wing of the 
Capitol, on the question of what he does mean. 
One wing of his party says he is now for * all Or- 
egon,’’ or war; another wing says he is for nego- 


tiation and compromise. And in this state of | 
things we are continually exhorted to be unani- | 


mous! And when we ask, unanimous in what? 
we are answered, in support of the President. 
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, And yet we do not know what he is for. God 


save the country from this state of things, 

But I return to the consequences of the passace 
of this bill in the present excitement on this Ore. 
gon question. And here I wish to present an ar- 
gument to those who had not gone to the extreme 
of being for ‘all Oregon” or war. It has been sa d 
that the extreme action of seizing the whole 
tory, as contemplated by this bill, might be avert. 
ed by atreaty. But are gentlemen willing to risk 
this in the present excited state of the public? Is 
this not putting the peace of the country upoy 
a most dangerous issue? But in connexion with 
this, a still more important consideration preseyts 
itself. It takes two-thirds of the Senate to ratify a 
treaty. If, therefore, the 549 40’ men in the Soy. 
ate can muster even a minority sufficient to defeat 
the treaty, then the law goes into effect by jts own 
force. Does not this present a powerful motive to 
the extreme 54° 40’ men? It is not at all to he 
wondered at that they are so much delighted at the 
prospect of the passage of this bill. 

I think the time has arrived when Congress 
should either cease action on this question, or else 
speak out, and tell the country what we intend do- 
ing. If we intend to have ‘all Oregon”? or fieht, 
let us say so, and then the country will understand 
us. Let our bravery be in action, and not in 
speeches. Let the country—the peaceful, quiet 
citizens of the country—know what we are doing. 

But no; this is not to be done. The ex ultry is 
to be led on step by step; and what folly produces 8 
is to be set down to necessity. The war spirit js 
to be kindled, but mixed up with great professions 
of love for peace. No one on this floor professes 
to love war. All profess an extreme attachment 
for peace; and the steps which have led us almost 
into the flames of an unnecessary war, have been 
proclaimed as treading in the surest paths of peace. 
He well recollected the progress of this proposition 
of a love of peace, as proclaimed at various staves 
of the ‘notice.’ At first, *‘notice’’ was consider- 
ed a bold measure, and was so proclaimed to the 
country. When the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Anams] declared himself for notice, the 
House and galleries resounded with admiration of 
the boldness of the deed. It was then warlike to 
be for the notice. But the country began to speak 
out in favor of honorable peace, and against wine- 
cessary war; and forthwith ‘notice’? became a peace 
measure; and those who were for it claim to be 
most the friends of peace. And the ‘‘masterly in- 
activity men’’ were very nigh being considered as 


terri 


on the war side of the question. 


And now I desire to say something of the causes 
which have produced this unhappy state of things. 


| In an evil hour, for the welfare of the country, this 


| 
} 


question was seized upon for the purpose of Pres- 

ident-making. It was laid hold of as one of the 

elements of agitation in a political campaign, to 

override other questions, An exclusive claim to 

‘all Oregon”? was set up, and any one who dared 

to doubt the propriety of this, was to be denounced 

as on the British side of the question. The Balu- 
more convention emblazoned the claim upon its 
flag, and it was shouted over the Union as one ot 
the watchwords of party. Next came the Inau- 
sural Address of the newly-elected President—and 
in it the reiteration of this claim of exclusive right 
to the whole of the territory. ‘This announcement 
in the Inaugural, putting on a higher dignity and 
assuming a greater importance than could attach 
to the declarations of a mere party convention, 
attracted special notice in Great Britain, and called 
forth a response not at all favorable to the contin- 
uance of peace between the two countries. This 
naturally aroused a corresponding increase of ex- 
citement on this side of the waters; and the qques- 
tion was at once in danger of being transit rred 
from one about acres of land, into a point of nation- 
al honor, in which both Governments began, 1 
some degree, to look upon their standing before 
the world as involved. And here arose, and here 
still exists, the whole difficulty of the case. 

In this posture things stood, up to the appearance 
of the late Annual Message. By that we are put 
in possession of new and important, if not strange 
movements, on the part of this Government. Phe 
high pretensions of exclusive claim set up by oe 
Baltimore convention, and proclaimed in a still 
more solemn form by the Inaugural, was either 


forgotten or disregarded, and we were told by the 


President that he had offered to divide the disputed 
country with Great Britain on the 49th degree ; 
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esetll — 
and that this offer had been made from defe t 
to * precedent” set by his predecessors. But, 
perhaps, to avoid the wrath and denunciations of 
his western and northern friends, the President 
oes on to inform us that, as his offer had not been 
accepted, he had withdrawn it, and had again set 
up his claim to all the territory. ‘* Our title to the | 
whole of Oregon” is again proclaimed, and the 
President says i maintained by irrefragable facts 
and arguments.’’? The reason given by the Pres- 
ident for offering the 49th degree as a compromise 
deserves special notice. He says the offer was made 
in deference to ‘* precedent”’ of a similar kind set | 
by his “ predecessors.” This seems well enough | 
in these times of progression. It was cheer- 
ing to see anything that showed a proper respect 
for precedents. But why were not these “ prece- | 
dents’’ thought of when the Inaugural was deliv- | 
ered? Were they known to the President? Ifso, | 
they then deserved as much respect as when he 
afterwards offered to surrender nearly half, and, 
perhaps, the most valuable half, of the disputed |. 
territory. If they were not known to him, he 
spoke in his Inaugural without a proper knowledge 
of the subject. 

3ut another view of this point deserves still more | 
special notice. If the President, as he informs us, | 
in making this offer to Great Britain, was governed 
by “* precedent”’ set by the distinguished men who 
preceded him in the Executive chair, did he weaken 
the force of these ‘* precedents”? by adding another 
to the number? Did he, by following these prece- 
dents, destroy their force? What would be thought 
of a judge who would make a decision in deference 
to former precedents, and then declare, that he, 
having followed these precedents, and added his 
own to the number, was entirely released, not only | 
from the force of the precedents he had solemnly || 
followed, but from his own decision also? And yet || 
such a judge would act precisely as our President || 
has acted in this case. Having followed the prece- | 
dents of his predecessors, he claims to be entirely | 
released from their force, and from that of his own | 
also. Surely if these precedents ever had force to | 

estop us from setting up, at the hazard of war, a || 
claim of exclusive right, which we had repeatedly | 
offered to surrender, they have lost none of this | 
moral obligation by recent events. ‘They have, on || 
the contrary, greatly increased their force by the || 
solemn sanction of this Administration. Can the || 
President, in the face of these facts, call for contri- || 
butions of blood and treasure from the people to | 
sustain a claim which he has himself offered to give | 
away? 

But it is said, this offer was made for the sake of | 

peace. Very well. But is not peace as dear now as 
when he made the offer? In my poor judgment, 
when he made the offer he should have stood upon 
it, and the whole country would have rallied to a. 
with one heart and one feeling. If he had called for 
notice, it would have been passed by an almost | 
unanimous vote. It was the extreme pretensions | 
set up in the Message in the face of the President’s || 
own acts, that, in my judgment, rendered the giv- 
ing notice in an unqualified form improper. But I 
will here take occasion to say, that if the bill au- 
thorizing notice, returned from the Senate amended, 
as I have been informed it will be, in that form, I 
will vote for it, and my impression is, that my 
Whig colleagues will also vote for it. 

His colleague [Mr. Stanton] had said, that if 
49° should be offered by Great Britain as a com- 
promise, it ought to be accepted. If so, why not 
eae ourselves on that ground, and stand on that | 
ine of division as an uluumatum? Why break off | 
negotiation, and in a passion claim all? Wh 
pee ourselves in a false position before the world, 
ry first offering to surrender half, and then pro- 
voking an unnecessary war, founded ona claim of || 
exclusive title to all? i} 

But (continued Mr. B.) I have another colleague, | 
(Mr. Jounsox,] who declares that no compro- \| 
mise is to be made; that we must, notwithstand- | 
ing all that has passed, still have the whole of || 
the-territory; and to prove that, he read the reso- | 


lution of the Baltimore convention, which is as | 
follows: 


‘Resolved, That our title to the whole of the i 
* territory of Oregon is clear and unquestionable, | 
‘and that no portion of the same ought to be ce- 
‘ ded to England or any other Power, and that the | 
_ feoccupation of Oregon and the reannexation of || 
, .°Xas at the earliest practicable period, are great | 

American measures, which this convention re- | 


{ 
ence 1} 


timely and improper. 


| on which he lights down. 


‘commend to the ardent support of the Democracy 
‘of the Union.” i 

And his colleague also refers to the endorse- 
ment of this exclusive claim by the President in 
his Inaugural, in which he declares our title is 
‘clear and unquestionable.” My colleague, by 
reading the Baltimore resolution, and referring to 
the Inaugural, (unintentionally, perhaps,) inflicts 
cruel censure on his own President. For, if it be 
true *‘ that our title to the whole of the territory of 
* Oregon is clear and unquestionable, and that no por- 
‘tion of the same ought to be cededto England or any 
‘ other Power ;” has not the President been guilty 


| of wanton violation of duty in offering to surrender | 


nearly half of the territory—enough, in the estima- 
tion of his colleague, to make six such States as 
Tennessce ? 

His colleague [Mr. Jonnson] said the Whig 
members from Tennessee, as far as they have made 


Great Britain on the line offered by the President. 
This might be true. They certainly did not avree 
with either the Baltimore convention or the Inau- 
gural. They thought the declaration of both un- 
j We helieved they were cal- 
culated to render the amicable adjustment of the 
question more difficult and doubtful. We therefore 
believe them untimely and wrong, and still be- 
lieve them so. Butwhen the President abandoned 
the extravagant pretensions of the Baltimore con- 


| vention and his own Inaugural, and offered, for the 


sake of peace, the 49th degree as a compromise, 
we said he did right, and we still say so. But, 
unfortunately for his own consistency, and he fear- 
ed, for the peace of the country—dreading, per- 
haps, the fire from the runs of his own friends— 
the President had abandoned his new position, with- 
drawn the proposition of compromise, broken off 


| negotiation abruptly, and again hung himself wp on 
| the Baltimore resolutions and the declaration of his 


Inaugural !! 
But hear (continued Mr. B.) what my colleague 
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pear to me, Mr. Chairman, that these cavillings at 
the action of the President are in bad taste, to say 
the least of them. Why, sir, our party polities 
should be left to slumber at home; and itdid strike 
me, when listening to the remarks of the eloquent 
gentleman from ‘Tennessee, {Mr. M. Brown,} that 
he was, in his own person here to day, giving a 
forcible illustration of that course which he so 
loudly condemned in the Baltimore convention. 
Mr. Chairman, the Presidentin his Annual Mes- 
sage, after detailing the negotiations in reference to 
our territory on the northwest coast of America, 
after telling what had been done by that negotix- 


| tion and its unsuccessful issue, recommends to the 


Congress of the country four different, independ- 
ent, and distinct measures—the first and most im- 
portant of these measures is the notice. He re- 


/ commends that notice be given to terminate this 


|any exposé, were willing to compromise with | 


state of non-oecupaney, or of “ joint oceupancy,”’ 
as it has been miscalled. Now, this first measure 
which he recommended—this first one of the series 
—afier the most full and able discussion that any 
subject has undergone in the Congress of the Unt- 
ted States since the great debate upon the Missouri 
admission, was passed by an overwhelming vote, 
and I hope and trust that before to-morrow’s sun 
sets, in the other wing of this Capitol, in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, that notice may be given, 
and sustained with equal unanimity. Although 
that body has anda’ slowly, I hepe they will 
march surely to the same result, the support of the 


President in the first of the series of measures 


[Mr. Jounson] says of the relative positions of the | 


Whigs and Democrats of Tennessee. 


He says: 
** But how did the President stand ? 


Why, he 


| £ was sustained in his strong position—the line of 
| £54 degrees 40 minues—by the Democracy; while, 


‘on the weak points, the Whies came in and sup- 
‘ported him. Was there ever an Administration 
‘better sustained than this? The Executive, in 
‘ offering the compromise of the line of 49 degrees, 
‘ was supported by the Whigs of Tennessee, so far 
‘as they had made an exposé of their opinions.”’ 


Here (concluded Mr. B.) the President is repre- | 


sented as having figured in various pleasing atti- 


tudes—sometimes delighting the Democracy, and | 


sometimes the Whigs. He has his ‘strong posi- 
tion,’’ which is his claim of “all,” and his ‘*weak 


point,”’ which is his offer to divide. The former, the | 


Democracy sustain; the latter, the Whigs sustain. 
Now, according to my colleague’s own showing, 
the Whigs have the advantage. 


wings while flying; the Whigs sustain the ground 
He has taken to his 


They sustain what | 
| the President has done; the Democracy sustain what 


| he has said. The Democracy furnish support to his 


which he has recommended. 

Now, the next measure that he recommends is, 
that we shall erect forts and stockades along the 
route to Oregon for the protection of our emigrants 
on their passage through the Indian country. That 
measure has already been provided for in one cf 
the sections of a bill, which passed a few days 
since, providing for raising a regiment of rifle men. 

The other measure—the raising a regiment of 
mounted riflemen to protect our emigrants—las 
already been acted on. 

What remains? Why, the last measure, and the 
measure which this bill is intended to provide for. 
So far as it keeps within the limitation of that re- 
commendation, I am for it; where it transcends 
that recommendation, I am against it. What is 
that recommendation, sir? 

«Jt will become proper for Congress to deter- 
‘mine what legislation they can in the mean time 
‘adopt, without violating this convention. Beyond 
‘all question, the protection of our laws and our 
‘ jurisdiction, civil and criminal, ought to be tm 
“mediately extended over our citizens in Oregon. 
‘They have had just cause to complain of our 


| *neoleet in this particular, and have in conse- 


wings again, it is true, in dread of a fire from his || 


own friends; but it is supposed of late that he is 
becoming greatly fatigued, and will soon again light 
down at the point from which he took his last start. 

Mr. GILES addressed the committee. I do not 


| rise, Mr. Chairman, (said he,) to speak against 
| ume, or to oceupy the whole hour allotted to me 


under the standing rule of the House. I shall very 


_ briefly give the views which I have taken upon the 
| matter which now awaits the action of this com- 


mittee. 

I am in favor, Mr. Chairman, of the bill, if it 
can be made to conform to its title. Iam in favor 
of carrying out fully, and to the letter, the recom- 


mendations of the President of the United States. | 


So far as the bill, which is now the subject-matter 
of discussion, shall conform to those recommenda- 
tions, it will receive my vote and my support. 


Before proceeding to discuss the items of the | 


bill, I hope I may be pardoned for the suggestion, 
that it does seem to me to be in bad taste for any 


gentleman upon this floor, in the discussion of a | 


question affecting our national policy, to be cavil- || 


ling, as has been done, with the action of the Ex- | 


ecutive of the country. If we are to come out of 


* quence been compelled, for their own security 
‘and protection, to establish a provisional govern- 
‘ment for themselves. Strong in their allegiance 
‘and ardent in their attachment to the United 
‘States, they have been thus cast upon their own 
‘resourees. They are anxious that our laws 
‘ should be extended over them; and I recommend 
‘that this be done by Congress with as lite delay 


| as possible, in the full extent to whieh the Brit- 


‘ish Parliament have proceeded in regard to Brit- 
‘ish subjects in that territory, by their act of July 


| €9, 1821, ‘for regulating the fur trade, and estab- 


‘lishing a criminal and civil jurisdiction within 
‘certain parts of North America.’”’ a 

The last measure, and the only one which we 
have not carried out as recommended in the Mes- 
sage, is that which should extend the laws of the 
United States over our citizens in Oregon. 

Now, sir, this bill was denounced by a gentle- 
man, (Mr. Houmes,] who spoke from the place I 
now occupy, as int every feature of it infringing 
our present treaty stipulations. Now, Task, if the 
first section of this bill, as I hope it will be modi- 
fied by some of the amendments which have been 


submited, or by one which, if they do not pre- 


vail, I shall submit by striking out the latter part 


of it, from the 15th or 16th line,—is there any- 


thine in the first section of this bill that violates, 
2 


in the slightest manner, even by implication, either 


this contest peacefully and honorably, we must |. 


resent, on all questions of national policy,an un- || on the subject, and these would be stricken out by 


In view of this, then, it does ap- | 


roken front. 


the convention of 1818 or of 1827? 

The fourth section of the bill Il am “Pp 
and I shall, for reasons which I shal 
mention, move to strike it out. 

The sixth and seventh sections have become 
unnecessary, because we have already legislated 


osed to, 
1ereafter 


the friends of the bill. 
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But taking the other sections of the bill, with the | the Hudson Bay Company have never construed 


modifications I have mentioned, is it justly liable | 
to the censure of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Hoimes,] who addressed the committee 
yesterday? Some gentlemen object to the phrase- 
ology of this bill, because it does not indicate the 
limit of the territory. Now I think so far from 
the bill being objectionable on that score, it is one 
of the features which recommend it. It speaks of 
what? Of the territory of the United States which 
lies west of the Rocky Mountains. If it had gone 
on to speak of the precise limits of the territory 
extending it to 54° 40’, it might possibly have in 
some measure tended to retard negotiations, if they 
are about to be renewed. It might have been con- 
strued in the spirit of defiance by this Congress to 
the British Government. If it had indicated the 
yarallel of 49° as the northern limit, it would have 
een considered by the British Government as an 
abandonment on the part of the American Con- 
gress of all claim which the Government may have 
north of the 49th parallel of latitude. It does 
appear to me, Mr. Chairman, that in either view 
of this case, it was nghtfully framed to speak of 
your territory as it lies west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, without defining it by limit. 

But it is a bill to do what, sir? Itis a bill * to 
protect the rights of American settlers in the terri- 
tory of Oregon, until the termination of the joint 
eccupation of the same.’’ It must be, then, co- 
extensive with the American territory there. It 
must be co-extensive, at least, with your popula- 
tion there. It is not to protect the right to the soil, | 
and it should not, as I shail show hereafter, go on | 
to make grants of the soil; but it is to do for your 
own citizens what the British Government has 
wisely done for theirs for more than twenty years 
—to extend over them the shield of your protec- 
tion, and the administration of your law, civil and | 
criminal. 

Now, is it liable to the objection raised against | 
it by the gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. M. 
Brown,] that it can interfere with civil rights of 
the British subjects? It appears to me not, Mr. 
Chairman. It appears to me that the exception in | 
the first clause reserves to the subjects of Great 
Britain the right to be tried by their own courts of 
judicature in pursuance of the construction which 

»oth nations have given to the conventions of 
1318 and 1827. Now the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee said that, whatever might be the provisions 
of the law of 1821, which extended over the north- 
west territory the laws of Canada, it was abroga- | 
ted by the convention of 1827. Well, sir, when 
the law of 182] was passed by the British Parlia- 
ment, the convention of 1818 was in existence, 
and the convention of 1827 is but a renewal of the | 
convention of 1818. What did the British Gov- 
ernment then do, sir? Why, did they make any 
special reservation in favor of American subjects? 
Did they even word it as cautiously as the drafter 


of this first section has placed the language of |! 


this bill? No, sir. I will read the sixth section 
of the law of Great Britain of 1821: 


“Srorion 6. And be it further enacted, That, from and 
after the passing of this act, the courts of judicature now 
existing, or which may hereafter be established in the prov- 
ince of Upper Canada, shall have the same civil jurisdiction, | 

wer, and authority, as well in the cognizance of suits as | 
n the issuing process, mesne and final, and in all other re- 
spects whatsoever, within the said Indian territories, and 
other parts of America not within the limits of either of the 
provinces of Lower or Upper Canada, or of any civil gov- | 
ernment of the United States,as the said courts have or are 
invested with within the limits of the said provinces of 
Lower or Upper Canada respectively, and that all and every | 
contract, agreement, debt, liability, and demand whatso- 


ever, made, entered into, incurred, or arising within the | 


said Indian territories, and other parts of America, and all 
and every wrong and injury to the person, or to property, 
real or personal, committed or done within the same, shall 
be, and *“ deemed to be, of the same nature, and be cogni- | 
zable by the same courts, magistrates, or justices of the | 
peace, and be tried in the same manner, and subject to the 
same consequences in all res 
made, entered into, incurred, arizen, committed or done, 
within the said province of Upper Canada, anything in any 


ts, as if the same had been |) 


it so as to make its processes bear on the citizens 
of the United States. I grant a construction has 
been given to it by the officers and agents of the 
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lina contended that the erection of forts there would 
be = esa to an immediate declaration of war 
I differ with the honorable gentleman. If they are 
| erected for the protection of the emigrant, and to 








Hudson Bay Company, so as to prevent the ex- || facilitate trade, they are erected rightfully under the 
' ecution of the law becoming an infringement of the | convention of 1827, which authorizes our Govern. 


convention of 1827; but it was the construction | 


they have wisely placed upon it, and not the terms 


of the law itself, that has prevented such infringe- | 


As is very properly remarked by a friend | 
|| Why, have not the British Governmenterected forts 


ment. 
,on my right, that is a construction that can be 


| ment to use every means to facilitate their own trade 
| and protect their citizens, but which do not pre- 

vent the citizens, subjects, and vessels of Great 
Britain from a participation in the same privileges. 





changed at pleasure. But the law of Parliament || there? J am aware that they have not done it b 


| is in direct conflict with the treaty of 1818, which 
was then in existence, for it extended the laws of 
Canada over the territory of Oregon, without any 
exception whatever, or any allusion to the rights 


guarantied to the citizens of the United States un- || 


der the convention of 1818. a i 
Now, is such the law now awaiting the action of 


the committee? Is not its first section what it pur- | 


orts to be? Upon whom is it to operate? Upon 
dritish subjects? I contend not. Itis to operate 


alone for the protection of the rights of American || 


settlers who have gone there, and for the punish- 


ment of crimes that there may be committed ” 
t 


American settlers in the territory of Oregon. 


extends the laws and jurisdiction of the courts of | 


Towa to this distant territory, as the British law 
had extended the laws of Upper Canada over the 
northwest coast of America; Dat in the first section 
| it clearly and plainly excepts the rights of British 
subjects growing out of the conventions of 1818 and 
1827. And the only amendment I should like to 


see prevail to that section is, an amendment which 


should strike out all of the 15th line after the word | 


‘* 1827” to the end of the section, so as to limit it 
_ in its operation to the existence of the * joint oc- 


thus modified, would make this bill as it should 

be, temporary. I[t should be what the President 

recommended it to be—a bill to protect the rights 

| of our settlers there, until this * joint occupancy ”’ 
shall cease; and with the amendment I have sug- 
| gested, it is properly framed to accomplish that 
object. 

Now, is there anything in the 2d, 3d, and 5th 
| sections of this bill which makes it amenable to the 
objections of the gentleman from South Carolina? 
| The 2d section merely provides the courts before 


it merely designates the tribunals that shall adju- 
dicate all matters of right between our own citizens. 
| The 3d section merely provides for the appointment 
of civil officers there; and the 5th section merely for 
the appointment of Indian agents to regulate trade 


between the Indians and our own emigrants there | 


| during this ‘ joint-occupancy,”’ and to see to the 
execution of the laws extended over that country 
| by the first section of this act. 


cupancy,’’ (so called.) I contend that this section, | 


whom the crimes committed there shall be tried; | 


Now, is there anything objectionable there? any- | 


| the act of the Government itself openly; but the 


, gentleman from South Carolina, asa lawyer, js 
| familiar with the principle qui facit per aliwm, facit 
| per se. They have done it through the organiza. 
| tion of the Hudson Bay Company, in the same 
|| way as they would have done it in the Indies 

|| through the East India Company. It is an organi. 
zation, a perfect one, whose Government resides 
in London, and which moves as an unit. The 
Hudson Bay Company have erected their forts in 
every part of thatterritory. Has our Government 
ever protested against it? No; because they have 
erected them for the purposes of trade, as they 
had a right to do, consistently with the provisions 
of the conventions of 1818 and 1827. And I hold, 
we clearly have the same right of erecting any 
forts or stockades we may think proper, either in 
| Oregon or on the route to Oregon, if our object be 
to protect our citizens, or facilitate their trade. 
That treaty has not been prohibitory, but permis- 
sive, to both nations, giving them certain rights, 
and providing that the bays and rivers of that 
country shall be open, first, for the term of ten 
years, and then indefinitely, to the vessels, citizens, 
and subjects of the two Powers. I contend, there- 
fore, that there is nothing in the principal provis- 
ions of this bill which makes it amenable to the 
objections raised against it. 

But I have an objection, Mr. Chairman, to the 
4th section of the bill. I contend that this bill 
should be temporary in its character and provisions 
—that it should do only what its title purports to 
do—that it should protect the rights of American 
settlers in Oregon until the termination of the * joint 
occupancy.” And why? Because this a 
cupancy”’ is a very difficult matter to legislate 
about. We require one system of legislation to 

rotect our citizens there during the continuance 
of this convention; when it shall have expired, we 
require another system. I am, therefore, for stri- 
king from this bill every feature of a permanent 
| character; and leaving it as it should be, a bill car- 
| rying out the recommendations of the President. 

It should be temporary, and continue only so long 
|| as this “joint occupancy’’ continues. When that 
| “joint occupancy’’ expires—when the convention 

of 1827 shall be ended by notice of twelve months, 
(if notice shall be given, )—then will be the time for 








i 


| 


thing that infringes the rights of the subjects of || Congress, if this difficult and embarrassed ques- 


Great Britain under the convention of 1818, and as 
continued by the convention of 1827? Why, what 
is that convention? During the discussion upon the 
| notice, Mr. Chairman, it was very properly re- 
| marked, that, at the date of the convention of 1818, 

we should have been considered the party right- 

fully in possession. We were in possession cer- 

tainly of the fort atthe mouth of the Columbia. 
| Now, what does the treaty of 1818 do, and what 
are its limitations? I will read its 3d article: 


“Tt is agreed that any country that may be claimed by 
|| either party on the northwest coast of America, westward 
of the Stony Mountains, shall, together with its harbors, 
bays, and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers within the 
same, be free and open, for the term of ten years from the 
| date of the signature of the present convention, to the ves- 
sels, citizens, and subjects of the two Powers; it being well 
understood that this agreement is not to be construed to the 
prejudice ofany claim which either of the two high contract- 
ing parties may have to any part of the said country; nor 
| shall it be taken to affect the claims of any other Power or 
State to any part of the said country; the only object of the 
high contracting parties, in that respect, being to prevent 
disputes and differences amongst themselves.”’ 


act or acts of Parliament, or grant, or charter, tothe contrary || 


notwithstanding: Provided, always, That all such suits and 

actions relating to lands, or to any claimsin respect of lands, | 

not being within the province of Upper Canada, shall be de- | 

cided according to the laws of that part the United Kingdom 

called England, and shall not be subject to or affected by 

~y — acts, statutes, or laws of the Legislature of Upper 
Danada. 


There (continued Mr. G.) is the British law, as 
general as language could make it, extending over 
all this northwestern territory the laws of Mee 
Canada. I grant, Mr. Chairman, that in the ad- 
ministration of this law, the intelligent agents of 


| of the two high contracting parties, 


This territory, then, is to be open for the pur- 
| poses of trace to the citizens, vessels, and subjects 
Now did that 
| not leave either party free to facilitate that trade by 
| every means in their power, whether by the erec- 


tion of forts and stockades, or by the protection of 
their emigrants going there, or by sending provis- | 


| ions there, or by any means known among civilized 


| men, to facilitate trade? Would the exercise of 


any of these be an infringement of the treaty stipu- 
‘lations? Why, the gentleman from South Caro- 


tion be not settled in the mean time by treaty, to 
| provide a territorial government, and to support 
| that government. ‘Then will come the time when, 
} 
| 
; 





| 
'| if this matter be not settled before, we shall have 
the din of arms, and there will be no escape from 


| 
| 
j 
i 
| 


| it. But we do not want this legislation now; we 
| do not want to do anything that may, peradven- 
| ture, keep off, retard, possibly defeat, a peaceable 

settlement of this question. I want that our action 
| here shall be sheusly within the legitimate exercise 
| of our rights under the conventions of 1818 and 
| 1827; that this bill shall, by no construction which 
| can be given to it, infringe any of the rights which 
| the citizens, or subjects, or Government of Great 
| Britain, have under the conventions of 1818 and 
! 


; 
! 
} 


1827; and therefore, Mr. Chairman, I am opposed 
to the 4th section. I am opposed to it because It 
holds out promises of grants of land to emigrants 
to that territory. I am aware that it says they 
must be residents there five years, and must get 
there within three years from this date. 

| But there are several objections to it. First, 1 
| holds out promises of grants of land in a territory 
|| of which we have not now the sole possession; of 
! which, as some gentlemen have said, the eminent 
"domain is in abeyance. Certainly we have not the 
exclusive possession; and it is yet uncertain of 
what part we shall have exclusive possession. 
We may, then, be holding out promises with 
which we may not be able hereafter to comply, 
and the emigrant who goes with his family, and 
| locates himself in that territory on the faith of 


+ them, may plant himself north of 49°, and we by 


| 


} 
it 
' 
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treaty stipulations may limit our territorial claim | 
to that line. It is therefore delusive to the emi- | 
nt himself, and, it would appear, an exercise of | 
e right of eminent domain, when by treaty we | 
are not in a condition to exercise that right at the i 
present time. I therefore am for striking out this | 
section, and leaving the subject to come up for |' 
future action when this question is settled by trea- || 
ty, and we become the exclusive possessors of the || 
soil, or else when the notice being given, we shall || 
be in a position where our honor and our duty | 
shall require us to assert our title to the whole of | 
the territory. | 
Mr. Chairman, a word or two upon the course | 
of the Executive in this matter, and I have done; || 
for | will redeem my promise of giving my views || 
very briefly on this bill. The gentleman who last } 

occupied the attention of the committee, [Mr. M. 
Brown,] takes exception to the conduct of the 
President, inasmuch as he offered to divide this 
territory by the 49th parallel, and afterwards falls 
back on a claim to the whole territory.” Why, it 
does appear to me, Mr. Chairman, that there was 
no other course left for the President, than the very 
one he has pursued. Believing, as his Message 
assures us he does, that our title to that whole ter- 
ritory is better than that of Great Britain, when in || 
the spirit of peace and in deference to the precedents | 
set him by his predecessors, he had made what I 
think the diplomatists of the world will pronounce 
a most liberal offer to divide this territory, and that 
offer had been promptly rejected, and no other | 
proposition was intimated from across the water, | 
or from the other Government,—I ask gentlemen, 
in all candor, what other course was left for the | 
President than to fall hack upon his claim to the 
whole territory, and by the able exposé of his Sec- 
retary, to place the grounds on which he proceeded, | 
before the civilized world? He did so; and no | 
other course could have been pursued with honor, | 
either to himself or to the high station in which he | 
acted. Why, was he to say to Great Britain, “I | 
have offered you 499, and I will keep that offer 
open; though you have rejected it once, you may 
reject itagain?’? Was there any dignity in such | 
| 








a course? Task the gentleman from Tennessee, 
(Mr. M. Brown,] would he have the President of 
the United States now repeat this offer to Great | 
Britain; and to say to Great Britain again, we will || 
divide this territory by the 49th parallel of latitude? 
Is there an American statesman, belonging to || 
whichever party he may, who would thus have 
his Government humiliated before the civilized 
world ? 

He repeated, that, having done what the spirit 
of peace and respect for the examples of his pre- 
decessors required him to; that, having offered to | 
divide this territory by a parallel which would | 
make the same boundary which now divides us | 
from the Lake of the Woods to the Rocky Moun- || 
tains our boundary to the Pacific Ocean, and that || 
offer having been rejected, he did what every hon- | 
est man would do in regard to land. Your offer of | 
compromise having failed, you fall back then upon | 
the whole, and you place your basis of claim be- || 
fore the world. 

Now, in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, whichever | 
way be the result of this embarrassed question of 
our foreign policy, I, for one, upon a careful review 
of all the correspondence, and much deliberation |. 
upon the subject, can perceive no particular in 
which the American President has been derelict to 
his duty, or unworthy of his high station. But I. 
must express my fears—fears which have been | 
strengthened by perusing the papers of the last 
few weeks—that the prospects of peace are becom- | 
ing darkened indeed. We have offered to divide | 
this territory by the parallel of 49°, and that has 
been rejected. I know not an American states-_ 
man who would have his Government go below || 
that parallel. I know nota man, certainly not a | 
man within the American Congress, who would 
now have his Government divide this territory by 
the Columbia river, or by any line south of that 
which has been offered and rejected. I see from. 
the prints across the water, that they go for the 
north bank of the Columbia river as their ulti- 
matum. I fear there is an impassable gulf be- 
tween us; and our only hope for the preservation 
of peace is, that the returning sense of justice on 
the part of the British Government and her pleni- | 
potentiaries may lead her to accept of our offer | 
which has been rejected before, and thereby keep | 
the gates of the temple of Janus closed. 





| 
| 


THE CONG 


Mr. PAYNE (in remarks of which a report 
will appear hereafter in the Appendix) addressed 
the committee. He referred to the course which 


| 


the debate had taken, as well on this bill as on the | 


resolution of notice, assigning as his reason for 


having abstained from participation in it, the fact | 
that subjects had been prematurely introduced, | 


which should not have been introduced, and from 
which much evil and no good might result. 
Referring to the bill under consideration, he ex- 
pressed himself willing to extend our jurisdiction 
and laws over the territory, but not to vote for any 
proposition which would interfere with treaty stip- 
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It was not passed to be limited by any contingency 
of the kind to which the gentleman alluded; it ex- 
tended over the whole territory west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and would so extend whether we 
should have any civil Government organized in 
that territory or not. We had, and still have, no 
There was, there- 


|| fore, no limitation to the British act; it was in force, 


ulations between the Government of the United | 


States and that of Great Britain. In some respects, 
the bill was objectionable; but he trusted it might 


be so amended as to obviate his objections. With | 


this view, he gave notice of his intention to offer | 


the following amendment: 


Strike out the words ‘‘ as to deprive the subjects | 
‘of Great Britain of any rights and privileges se- || 
‘cured by the third article of the treaty of October | 
‘20, 1818, and continued in force by the treaty of | 


‘ August 6, 1827, until said treaty stipulation shall 
‘cease by virtue of the notice provided for in the 
‘second article of the Jast mentioned treaty,’’ and 
insert, ‘operate upon British subjects, or to 
‘deprive Great Britain of any of the rights and 
‘ privileges now existing and acquired by the treaty 


| without defining what this territory is. 


‘of October 20, 1818, and continued in force by | 


‘ the treaty of August 6, 1827.” 


Guarding the bill at these points, Mr. P. was | 


willing to vote for it. 


Appendix) then obtained the floor, and addressed 
the committee, without having concluded his argu- 
ment, during the hour. “ 
provisions and objects of the bill, and especially in 


He spoke generally to the | 


favor of the amendment proposed by Mr. Viyron. | 


Of so essential and vital importance did he (Mr. S.) 


| vidual action would be made dependant upon its 


acceptance or rejection. 
operation and effect of the bill to the period during 
which the convention now subsisting between the 
United States and Great Britain, for the joint occu- 
pation of the Oregon territory, should continue in 
force. With that saving clause, he could see no 
just exception to it, and he was prepared to give 
his vote in its favor. 

Mr. GORDON did not intend to make a general 


|| speech on the subject of Oregon, but briefly to an- 
|| swer some of the objections made to this bill. The 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Seppon] contended 


| conceive that amendment to be, that his own indi- | 


|| giving the notice, the law ceases to exist. 
It proposed to limit the || 


'| that this law, in its operation, would extend to 54° | 
|| 40’; and, anticipating the dissolution of the conven- | 


|| tion of 1827, claimed that the jurisdiction of these 


laws would be in full force over the whole territory | 
up to the Russian line; and this he deprecated, be- | 
cause it might be regarded by Great Britain as a |, 


quasi declaration of war, and a justification of a re- | 
art. Why, would not | 


sort to hostilities on her \ 
the gentleman allow this Government to do, on its 


own part, under this convention, in respect to this | be necessary to protect our emigrants and settlers 


j | on their route to Oregon—because it would be in 
Britain had done by its legislation? The gentle- | 


territory, so much as the Government of Great 
man admitted that the British act of 182] was a 


from 42° up to 54° 40’; and there is no limitation 


| territorial act—that it covers the whole territory | 


to that act—none whatever; and it would be in | 


| force when this treaty shall be terminated. And | 
| yet, because this act under the consideration of the 
| committee was territorial in its character, and 


would extend, after the termination of the treaty, | 
over the whole territory, did he object to its pass- | 
age. Now, what right would Great Britain have | 


to complain, if they passed this bill in the very 
words now before them, when, by the gentle- 


had passed a similar law, during this treaty, which | 


is now in full force and operation in that territory, 
and will be after the determination of this con- 
vention ? 

Mr. J. DAVIS (Mr. G. yielding the floor) 
wished to propound this question to the gentleman 
from New York, whether the British act to which 
he referred did not contain its own limitation, in 


| thirty forts over that territory, and 


language which restricted it to the country where | 
there was no civil government—language evidently | 


adopted in prospect of our extending our laws over 
this territory of Oregon ? 


Mr. GORDON, resuming, said the language of | 
the law, as he understood it, was merely descrip- | 


‘tive of the country over which the Jaw is extended. 


| posed to appoint Indian agents—not to se 


and would be at the termination of this convention, 
provided we give the notice. 
The gentleman from Virginia, then, was willing 


| to allow the British Government to legislate, but 
' was unwilling to extend to his own Government 


that privilege to the same extent. Now, Great 
Britain has put a construction on this convention; 


|| she has declared, by passing that act herself, that 
| she has power to pass it. 


Although this act was 
notin the same words, it was, in substance, the 
British law, and we propose by this bill to extend 


| our jurisdiction over that country in the same man- 


ner as Great Britain herself has done. 

He had stated that, by the gentleman’s construc- 
tion, he carried this law up to 54° 40’. In terma, 
it was not extended to this line. It was extended 
over all that portion of the territory of the United 
States which lies west of the Rocky Mountains, 
If we pass 
this law, and leave its execution to the Executive, 


/as we shall have to do, and which he (Mr. G.) 


was content to do, the Executive would determine 
how far our territory extends, and he had no doubt 
that that determination would be in accordance 


_ with the position he took in his Annual Message. 
Mr. SEDDON (whose nom will — in the || 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vinton] had 
said that this bill was in accordance with, and in 
pursuance of, the convention of 1827; that we were 
not to pass it by virtue of our title to Oregon, but 
by virtue of the treaty of joint occupation. Then, 
according to the gentleman's own argument, clearly 


if this law depended upon the convention of 1827, 
| the moment that convention was terminated by 


Yet the 


gentleman proposed to amend the bill by limiting 


_its operation to the termination of the con- 
_ vention, which, he seemed to think, would be very 


/ soon—in the course of some twelve months. 


Ac- 
cording to the gentleman’s own argument, his 
: , 
amendment was a work of supererogation. What, 
then, according to the gentleman from Ohio, was 


| the use of the amendment? Why, he seemed to 
| be afraid, unless that declaration was put on the 
face of the law itself, that it might give offence to 
| Great Britain. * 

'tleman if Great Britain, when she passed the law 


He would ask the honorable gen- 


of 1821, consulted thisGovernment? She did not. 
And he claimed that we had the right to do under 


| this treaty precisely what Great Britain has done. 


She had set the precedent, and it was for us to fol- 
low the example. 
The een from South Carolina [Mr. 


_Hoxtmes] was opposed to the bill because it au- 


thorized the President to cause to be erected such 
block-houses, stockades, or military posts, as may 


violation of the treaty, and be just cause of war on 
the part of Great Britain. But Great Britain had 
some thirty forts on that territory coming almost 
down to the Mexican line, going quite up to the 
Russian line, and scattered all over the ee 
and yet the gentleman from South Carolina wou 
not allow the United States to build a single fort 
on that territory. Now, Great Britain had erected 
her forts and planted her flag there without the ex- 
lanation that is given in ‘ie bill. We propose 
y the bill to erect forts for protection against In- 
dian depredations and aggressions, and to furnish 


| such ammunition and supplies as mer be neces- 
man’s own admission, she, as far back as 1821; 


sary for the defence of our settlers; and has it come 
to this, that for the territory of Oregon, under the 
convention of 1827, we shall not be permitted to 
do this, when Great Britain has scattered some 
isoned them, 
not only to keep the Indians in check and punish 

gressions upon her subjects, but, as he believed, 
also to defend and maintain her claim to the Colum- 
bia river, if not below, and to enlist the Indians on 
her side? And could we not follow her example 
without giving offence to this haughty, over-bear- 
ing Power? d 

Again, the gentleman found fault with the fifth 
section, as a monstrous violation of the treaty sub- 
sisting between the two countries, because it pro- 
OF 
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grant land, but to regulate trade and intercourse 
with the Indian tribes, and to see to the execution | 
of the laws extended over that country in the first 
section of this act. But Great Britain had done all 
this and more; she had enlisted the Indians on her 
Mr. G. contended that, by parity of reason- 
ine, we had the right to operate upon them so as 
to bring them to stand at least « qually favorable to 
Great Britain might do 
it claim the territory to the 
might have her forts garrisoned— 


side. 


usin case of a confitet. 
all these things—mig 
Columbia river- 
her military power and civil government oreanized 
wit! ' 
and yet the doing the same thing on our part was 
a cause of complaint! He could not understand 
And it appeared to lim there must be 
something behind hidden. It appeared to him 
thet this argument roust be built upon a desire that 
this territory should be lost to the United States, 
aud should belong to the Power which is asserting 
a claum to it 

There was nothing tn this bill which was not 
justified by the precedents set by Great Britain. 
Our territory was not defined in this bill; we were 
about extendin® our laws and jurisdiction over our 
people in that region; and if the convention is 
terminated, the execution of this law would de- 
volve upon the President; and Mr. G., without 
euy distrust of him, would leave him to say how 
far our territory extends. 

He hoped, and sincerely believed, that if we 
eave che notice, as he trusted we should, before 
the expiration of twelve months this question of 
between Great Britain and the United 
States would be settled by negotiation by the two 
Governments. On what parallel of latitude the 
settlement would be made, he would not antici- 
pate, but believed, if so settled, it would be settled 
by the Executive as it ought to be. ‘The question, 
the longer it was del vyed, was becoming the more 
difficult of settlement, and unless we passed the 
notice, it would doubtless become more complica- 
ted. If it was not settled within twelve months, 
he feared it never would be, unless by resort to 
force. If it was not settled within that time, was 
there any gentleman in this House who was not 
prepared to stand up and assert our claim to Ore- 
gon where this bill would carry it? 

He was of the opinion that this law would con- | 
tinue after the expiration of the notice, and the 
termination of the treaty of 1827: and it should 
continue. Should our citizens be left there without 
the protection of law? Should there be an inter- 
regnum in which they should neither enjoy the 
protection of treaty, or the protection of law, while 
still this act of Great Britain continued in force, 
protecting her subjects? 

These were his views. There was nothing in 
the bill that violates the convention ; there was 
nothing but we could find precedent for in the 
British legislation on the subject; and he was for 
going under the treaty of 1827, as faras the Brit- 
ish legislation had gone, and for giving that pro- 
tection to our citizens in that territory that belongs 
to them, that it is our duty to give, and the same 
that Great Britain has given to her subjects. And 
if we wished to be respected among the nations of 
the earth, if we wished the respect, love, and alle- 
giance of our own citizens, we must extend our 
laws and protection over them, and give them that 
protection which they have a right to claim, from 
the fact that they are citizens of this free Govern- 
ment. 

A motion was made that the committee rise, on 
which no quorum voted. 

The committee rose, and reported that fact to 
the House. 


And the House adjourned. 


iin this territory, under the convention of 1827, 


such lovie. 


dispute 





IN SENATE. 
Tuvrspay, April 16, 1846. 

Mr. BREESE presented the memorial of citizens 
of Washington county, District of Columbia, pray- 
ing the passage of a law for the preservation of 
growing timber and fruit trees in the said county; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. CAMERON presented the petition of citi- | 
zens of Philadelphia, praying a wnt iAconie of the 
patent laws; which was referred to the Committee 
on Patents and the Patent Office. 

Mr. C. also presented the petition of persons en- |. 






} . . * . . : . 
gaged in literary and scientific pursuits, and in the | 


importation and publication of books, praying the | 
repeal of the duty imposed on scientific works im- || 


ported into the United States, when the same are 


was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


The report of the Committee on Printing in rela- 


tion to printing the report of the Commissioner of 
Patents, was passed over informally, at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. ASHLEY. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. JARNAGIN, 
in relation to the disbursement of the secret-service 
fund, was also passed by informally, at the sug- 
cestion of the mover. 

The appropriation bill was called up, and 

Mr. EVANS suzeested that it be laid over until 
Monday. 

Mr. WESTCOTT' stated he was absent when 


this bill was called up on yesterday morning, and | 


did not eet to the Senate till a few moments after 


the bill was passed by till to-day, to enable him to | 
explain the amendment making an appropriation | 
not exceeding $16,000 in full for all arrearages of | 


expenses of the Lezislature of Florida Territory. 
Understanding the bill might come up yesterday, 


his absence was occasioned by his being engaged | 


in procuring the precise details of the amounts un- 
paid, for which this appropriation was wished, so 
“as to satisfy the Senate of its justice. He would 
submit them to the Senate when the bill should be 
considered again; but he preferred it should be laid 
over to-aa’ 

Mr. LEWIS suecested that the bill be laid over 
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tion has been forced upon us, and it is necessary 
now that we should dispose of it as, in our jude. 
ment, would be most conducive to the peace, the 


i | honor, and welfare of the country. 
not republished, either in whole or in part; which || 


For one, he was prepared, in this state of things, 


| to vote for the notice which the President asked 


for. It had been objected that the notice would 


| not facilitate negotiation, and might possibly be re. 


_ tions with England. 


' color of defiance, and might derive a hostile char. 


| garded as an unfriendly proceeding, diminishins 


the chances of a continuance of our friendly relae 
( He did not regard the mere 
giving of the notice as an unfriendly or offensive 
measure. It was merely a conventional step, for 
which we had precedents, but inade to assume 
acter, from the circumstances in which it was given. 
The termination of the joint occupancy, in itself, 
was not a legitimate cause of war; but it micht be 
so mismanaged as to produce that unfriendly feel. 
ing which would result in war. If, by oricinatipe 
such feeling, negotiation should be prostrated, be 
would not attribute the war to the fact of giving 


| the notice, but to the excited and angry passions 


which had been called into operation by the meas- 
ures which would succeed or &ecompany it. He 
trusted, however, that when a responsible nevotia- 
tion might be commenced, the final settlement of 


| the disputed claims would be easy and peaceful. 


|| tion. 


informally till to-morrow, if the Senate should then | 


sit; which was agreed to. 

The bill to change the distribution of duties 
among the several naval bureaux was next an- 
nounced, when 

Mr. ARCHER moved that it be passed over, 
and that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 


| agree to a line? 


the special order, (being the joint resolution, &c.;) | 


which motion was ugreed to. 
SPECIAL ORDER. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN addressed the Senate. He 
was sensible that, notwithstanding the importance 
of the subject and the ability with which it was 
discussed, the Senate had so far lost its interest in 
the debate, that nothing which he could say would 
be likely to command much attention. But having 


had the honor of submitting an amendment to the | 
resolution now before the body, he felt it to be bis | 
duty to speak as briefly as possible, and in a man- | 
ner as little irksome to the Senate as in his power. | 


The immediate question was, that of giving or 
withholding the ‘* notice;’? and he therefore did 
not feel it necessary to enter into any minute analy- 
sis of the claims of the respective parties in this 
controversy. Very little stress was placed by him 


/on any title not founded on settlement and occupa- | 


tion. 


And while we claim and maintain this as a | 


ground of our title, it is proper that we should re- | 

spect the title of any other similarly founded. As 
early as 1807, Mr. Jefferson was anxious that we | 

should continue beyond the Rocky Mountains the | 


line of boundary on this side of the mountains. Sub- 


sequently, without any definite settlement of our | 


adverse claims, the convention of 1818, for the | 


joint occupancy of the territory, was agreed on. 


In 1827, this convention was renewed for an indefi- | 


nite period. 
to time, but without effect, to obtain a permanent 


settlement of the disputed claims; and finally, the |, 


President has thought proper to come to Congress 
with a recommendation that this joint occupancy 


Attempts have been made, from time | 


should be terminated in the manner stipulated by 


the treaty. 

He very much regretted that this question had 
not been allowed to slumber; the territory would 
gradually have been settled by emigrants from the 
United States, thus creating a power on the spot of 


great importance in maintaining possession, and | 


also constituting an important fact which would 
have exercised influence on any future negotiations, 
By whom had this question been brought forward, 
and made the subject of party action and party 
declamation? It was introduced by the Balumore 
convention, where a party of gentlemen, met to- 
gether for a party object, first proclaimed our clear 
and indisputable title to the whole of Oregon; and 
it has subsequently entered into all the measures, 
and become the policy of the Executive and the 
party by which he was nominated. Thus the ques- 


take care of its peace. 


| 
j 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 


The only effect of delay would be to increase the 
difficulty and danger which now involve the ques- 
For thirty years all our attempts had heen 
mere failures; all that had been said mere verbiaze, 
towards settling this question. And was not this 
likely to continue to be the result of a perpetuation 
of that convention? Would the other party ever 
To negotiate under shelter of that 
convention is to negotiate without object, or re- 
sponsibility, or effect. Why, then, continue it? 
Abrogate it, and the subject would become one of 
powerful attraction. Negotiation would then be a 
sensible, responsible, and effectual theme. Both 
parties would solemnly look at it—would weigh 
the fact of the absence of this treaty, and consider 
with due caution the possibility of war. The 
great probability was, that when that convention 
was abrogate], both parties would feel their re- 
sponsibility, and settle the question. Every day 
added to the difficulty. Every Englishman that 
settled in his log cabin in Oregon increased it. He 
(Mr. C.) thought the practicability of negotiating 
veaceably was increased by giving this notice. 
f given in terms of amity and respect, and without 
offence, the matter would become one of necessity, 
and be taken up by the people to avoid the dangers 
of war. To avoid those dangers, we must often 
confront them. It would increase danger to leave 
the question to the influence of existing circum- 
stances. It might be well imagined that feelings 
of envy and hostility would be excited among the 
people in Oregon by the warm appeals which were 
aii in this Hall. It would not appear strange to 
him if, leaving this question open to popular ex- 
citement, they should hear, on their return to Con- 
gress, accounts of bloodshed and violence. ‘Tales 


| of outrage, violence, and wrong would be propa- 


gated in either country, and certainly be followed 
by war. To continue the convention was only 
putting off danger for a day. It could not last; 
it was inapplicable to the present state of things, 
although wise when made. English laws were 
operating on the citizens of the United States, and 
instead of their being calculated to control and 
acify them, it was rather a provocation to out- 
Geese and irritation, and tending to violence 1n- 
stead of peace. It was a source of anger and dis- 
turbance, and there could be no government there; 
and Jeaving it so would make it worse. 
Impressed with these convictions, he was there- 
fore in favor of the notice, and had confidence In 
the President of the United States, whose business 
it was to look to the interests of the country, and 
He had told them in his 
Message it was his settled purpose to preserve 
peace between the two countries, and that he still 
cherished the hope of an amicable adjustment. It 
could not be that the President contemplated war 
in recommending the notice, for, had such been the 
case, he would not have been so forgetful of the 
interests of the country, or so regardless of its se- 


| curity, as to have withheld the recommendations 


of preparatory measures. Whatever inferences of 
danger might be derived from the language of the 
President, in the midst of all the apprehensions of 
the country, they saw the Administration sitting 
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in all the security and serenity of profound peace. | 


This condition of things justified the inference that 
the Executive believed that friendly negotiations 
could take place, and an amicable settlement be 
made; and it was in answer to his call upon the 
Senate to strengthen his hands for that purpose, 
that he (Mr. C.) was prepared to vote for the no- 
tice. The danger of war, after the termination of 
the convention, would prove sufficient to influence 
the two nations. It ought to do so; and they who 
will have to decide the question of peace or war 
will be constrained to look at the subject with that 


. . t . 
solemn deliberation, and that sagacious foresight | 


and calculation of consequences, which would make 
them resolute not rashly to plunge these two great 
countries in a bloody controversy. If they could 
not settle the question, it would be a derogation 
from the wisdom and humanity of the age. He 
regarded it as a question which, if statesmen and 
diplomatists could not settle, they were not worth 
anything. 

He (Mr. C.) in giving this notice, looked for- 
ward to it with confidence, as a means of peace, 
as the best means to be found under present cir- 
cumstances; and although there might be some 
danger in it, yet.it was less than that to be appre- 
hended from other quarters. Let them, then, like 
freemen, like true men, give the notice as the best 
preservative of peace; and being actuated in doing 
so by good and pure motives, they could then 
abide the consequences. If it was not settled, 
whose fault would it be? Let the President look 
well to his responsibility. If he does not do all 
his duty for the preservation of the peace of the 
country, or by any act of omission or commission 
should plunge it into war, how fearful will be his 
position? Let him be prepared to show, if war 
comes, that he offered all fair terms for a settle- 


ment of the question. No party promise, no Bal- | 
timore resolution, would excuse him if he neglect- | 


ed his duty to his country. He knows the whole 
history of the matter; he knows what had been 
done in past times. Sages and statesmen had 
marked out the way for him—all was before him. 


There was a way to peace, and a way to war. | 


Let him choose on his responsibility. Let him 


ask himself, what is the value of the territo- | 
ry in dispute, and what were the consequences | 


of war. Set down this territory at any value—it 
was a mere question of property—just such as 
arises between two individuals. Was honor in- 
volved in that latter case? Was there any here? 
None; it was a mere naked question of property. 
If it were any great question of principle, as the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Hovusron] had said 
yesterday, the cost of a war ought not to be count- 
ed. He agreed with that. But when there was 
no principle involved—no national honor—ought 
they not to estimate the value of the property in- 
volved? As to the evils of war, he would not 
expatiate on them. Divest war of all its horrors; 
regard it only as that gay, fanciful, fine thing, with 
all its feathered plumes and tinsel; all its parade 
and music, on a parade day; and was it a thing to 
be desired by this country? But what did not 
war do? Did it not change the feelings of brother- 
hood into feelings of bitterness and hostility? Did 
it not impede national progress, incur vast national 
debt, involve great sacrifices of human interest? 
And were they to be blind to all these considera- 
tions? If war were a thing that built school- 
houses and churches, and tended to advance man- 
kind in all the arts of civilization—in all the 
charities of social life—it might be desired. But, 
on the contrary, it was to be sedulously avoided. 
The subject of this contest was a strip of territo- 
ry of equivocal value. And for such a prize, were 
they to encounter war? He said not, ‘“‘Shut your 
eyes to the consequences of a war.” He said, 
‘Look at them.’? Each party was great and pow- 
erful. The United States was a great country, 
overflowing with moral and physical energy, with 
Spirit competent to employ it to the fullest extent. 
Of England it had been proudly said, that the sun 
never seton herdominions. Of that war, the same 
might be said. On that war the sun would never 
set. There would be no respite. Each hour of the 
‘wenty-four would find the parties hotly engaged. 
Then, what would be the debt thus incurred? Cer- 
tainly, not less than 500,000,000! Was not that 
to be thought of ? On the other hand, let us look 
at the wonders and progress of human prosperity 
in the United States. Little more than two cen- 
turies had passed since the first feeble hands of our 


forefathers were struggling for eyistence. Now 
the child had been born who would live to see one 
hundred millions of freemen in this land. That 
sought to be achieved to-day by arms, would to- 
morrow be their national inheritance. They were 
the great first-born of the continent. In the full 
confidence of the power of the United States, he 
smiled with contempt at all the petty schemes of 
European ambition, and at M. Guizot’s balance 
of power on this continent. He adverted to a 
memoir formerly prepared and presented to the 
King of Prussia, in which the author described the 
country, bays, rivers, and mountains of this coun- 
try, and stated that nature had raised a barrier 
against the dangerous usurpations of the American 
people, by establishing on their borders the powerful 
tribe of Cherokee Indians, who would always keep 
them in check, thus interposing an effectual balance 
of power. Yet the author said he would not won- 
der if, at some future day, the Americans should be 
excited by their wild ambition to cross the Missis- 
sippi. And, marking how our progress has out- 
stripped the compreliensive views of this writer, 
why are we now to show such an eagerness for 

‘acquisition? Nature, and our own natural growth, 
are doing everything for us. Without aggression, 
without awakening the just jealousy of any other 
nation, we are destined to achieve conquests such 
as the Roman legions never did, and never could 
achieve. Why, then, shall we pluck green fruit, 
that to-morrow will fall ripe into our hands ? 

He had spoke of all this as part of the element 
of that conquering character which he ascribed to 
his countrymen—violating no right—preserving 
their sacred Union—and all the rest was certain. 
From their lineage was to descend a race wielding 
asceptre of imperial power, such as the hand of 
Europeans never grasped. It could not be doubted 
that the President would look at the whole matter 
in a spirit worthy of his station. There was in 
the office itself, in his judgment, a means of puri- 
fication, by which a man, whatever the medium of 
his elevation, became as it were a new moral be- 
ing. Would he not, then, see the value of peace 
on one hand, and the value of Oregon on the other? 
And would he not be proud, that, in the great des- 
tiny of this people, Providence and his country 
have placed him as leader in a portion of that 
march which, with a giant’s step, they were per- 
forming? Was it, then, likely that he would out 
of this notice create a cause of war? He felt no 
envy, no fear of any of the nations of Europe. 
Looking to the future, who could entertain the ap- 
prehension that the progress of the United States 
could be retarded by European nations? 

He (Mr. C.) could not help entertaining these 
views, being surprised at the lugubrious retrospec- 
tion indulged in by the Senator from New York, 
[Mr. Dicktnson,} with respect to the negotiations 
of this country with England. He (Mr. C.) read 
the history of the past differently. So far from 
seeing anything to excite regret, he saw every- 
thing to awaken rejoicing. They had given up, it 
was alleged, a barren hill or a frozen valley. But 
just let them ask where the boundary of their pos- 
sessions was? Why, it was so far removed that 
they could not find it. He believed it was just 
where they chose to place it. If they had met 

' with losses, they might say with the marshal of 
Napoleon, in reply to the Emperor’s remark, that 
when he and the marshal were lieutenants, pro- 
motions were not so frequent as they had come to 
be. ‘* True, true,”’ said the marshal; *‘ but, ah! 

_ you have made up famously for it since!”? Tt was 
said that compromise would disgrace the country. 
He regretted to hear such a term thus employed. 
If that were true, need he remind gentlemen that 
Jefferson, Monroe, Adams, Gallatin, Clay, Gen- 
eral Jackson, had all *‘ disgraced”’ their country ?. 

Here Mr. C. made a few remarks in reply to 

observations of the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. 

Cass,] relative to settlement on 49°. He was 

willing to take 54° 40’ if we could get it; but if a 

treaty founded on 49° were to be laid before the 

Senate, he trusted that the Senator from Michigan 

and himself would be found voting together for its 

ratification. He regretted that the suggestion of a 

reference to the arbitration of distinguished. citi- 


| zens—the proper tribunal for a republican people— 


had been rejected. 


On the subject of the interference of General 


Harrison with the courts of New York, in the case 
| of McLeod, which had so grieved the Senator 
| from New York, [Mr. Dickrvson,] he made g 
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brief explanation; premising that he thought it 
extremely hard that he, (Mr. C.,) who had en- 
joyed for so brief a period the luxury of offtee, 


should be made responsible for such heavy charges. 


He stated that McLeod, who had boasted in such 
a loud and bullying manner of the share he had in 
the murder of a United States citizen, told a lie; 
that he was not at the place at the time when the 
murder was committed, although it had been 
alleged that he was there. But if he had been 
there, it would have been under the sanction of 
the British authorities. He went on to show that 
the only interference of General Harrison was to 
send him (Mr. C.) to Lockport, to see the facts 
placed correctly on the record, in the event of a 
necessity of laying the case before the Supreme 
Court. He appealed to the course of General 
Washington, as establishing a precedent, and re- 
ferred to the fact of the employment of Mr. Wirt 
in the case of Aaron Burr, and also of the employ- 
ment of Mr. Bibb, by the United States, in a sim- 
ilar case. He (Mr. C.) went very reluctantly, 
It was a cold, inclement season, and he wanted 
to go to Kentucky; but, in obedience to the in- 
structions of the President, he went. On his way, 
he called on Governor Seward, at Albany, deliv- 
ered to him his instructions, and had a long con- 
versation with him, when he declared himself un- 
willing to grant a nolle prosequi, or to pardon before 
trial; but said that if MeLeod were convicted, he 
would immediately pardon him, for he knew that 
he was innocent, having in his hand the evidence 
that McLeod was not there, He also thought 
that, as his innocence was clear, a trial would be 
the most satisfactory mode of tranquillizing the 
public mind. 

In conclusion, he adverted to the objections 
which had been made to the form of notice con- 
tained in his amendment, by the Senator from 
Arkansas and others. Agreeing with the Senator 
from Texas, that all must be left to the discretion 
of the Executive, the form of his amendment left 
him free from embarrassment; the proceedings of 
the Senate must ultimately be acted on at his dis- 
cretion. He thought it would be improper for 
Congress to interfere in advance with the action of 
the President. The Senator had referred also to 
the amendment, as implying submission and apol- 
ogy to England, and as placing the United States 
in a servile attitude, with bated breath, waiting for 
the beck of England 

Mr. HOUSTON disclaimed any reference to the 
amendment. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN said the Senator from Tex- 
as did not bring back to the brotherhood into which 
he had been once admitted warmer American feel- 
ings than he found here around him. Referring to 
the present condition of the question, he said the 
diplomatists of the two nations were now standing 
idle, looking at each other, waiting to see which 
should speak first. This was the only punctilio 
which prevented the settlement of the question; 
and as he had the sincerest respect for both of these 
gentlemen, he doubted not that after this punctilio 
was got over, they would meet and proceed toa 
final and amicable settlement. 

He then referred toa calculation which had been 
made by aSenator who had described the resources 
of this country, that we should have a daily increase 
of four hundred and eighteen young men, and that 
this would contribute a sufficient supply to be daily 
slaughtered. According to this curious calculation, 
we should be at the end of the war just as well off 
as at the beginning. The only difference is, that 





the young men would all be killed, and we who 


are left shall be grown pretty old. There would 
then be danger of the extinction of the class. 
He concluded with asserting that he should be 


found on the side of his country in the event of 
| war, although he trusted every difficulty would be 
_ speedily adjusted. 


THE VOTE. 
Mr. ALLEN then rose and said, that five-and- 
sixty days ago, he had opened this discussion. In 


| the intervening debate, many things had been said 


to which he could desire an opportunity to reply. 


| But in view of the public interests, as well as with 
a becoming regard to the patience of the Senate, he 


| would not longer protract the discussion, by a 


speech which might have the effect of reopening it 
altogether. He should waive any right that he 


_might have to reply to arguments urged against 


those presented by him, or to observations which 


| had been made in the course of the discussion, di- 
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rected move against him personally than the posi- 
tions which he bad assumed. He should there- 


fore fulfil the promise made by him to the Senate | 
a few days ago, by now moving to lay upon the | 


table the resolution reported from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and the accompanying prop- | 


osition of amendment, with the view of now pro- | 


ceeding to the consideration of the resolution sent | 
to the body from the House of Representatives, en- 


titled **A joint resolution of notice to Great Britain, | 


to annul and abrogate the conveution,”’ and so forth. 

This motion he made, not because he preferred the 

House resolution to that reported from the Com- 

mittee on Foreign Relations. The very fact of | 
having acquiesced in that resolution, and reported 
it, was a declaration of his own preference for it, 
as reported, and also of the preference of a ma- 
jority of the Committee on Foreign Relations, But 
he should, nevertheless, make the motion to take 
up the House resolution first, because upon that 
resolution the Senate was obliged to act; and sec- 
ondly, because, although the latter clause of that | 
resolution was objectionable to him, he was will- 
ing to vote for it as it stood, in deference to the 
House of Representatives, who had sent it there 
by so large and overwhelming a vote; and still far- 
ther, because the adoption of that resolution as it 
stood, by putting an end to the matter, would, in 
all probability, be followed by the sanction and 
signature of the President; whereas, if amended, 


and reported back, or if they passed the resolution | 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, the whole | 


matter would be again sent to the House, and the 


question exposed to the danger of delay from a re- | 


newal of the discussion there, probably resulting 
in a conflict between the two Houses themselves as 
to the form of the notice. The se, then, were the 
reasons which induced him to offer the motion 
which he now made. 

Mr. PENNYBACKER here rose, and intima- 
ted a desire, if in order, to submit a few remarks. 

Mr. ALLEN. When the resolution 1s before 
the Senate, further discussion, will, of course, be 
in order. - 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland. The effect of 
laying the joint resolution of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations on the table will be to lay on the 
table with itall the amendments proposed to that 
resolution ? 

Mr. ALLEN. Of course. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, asked for the 
yeas and nays on the question. (Cries of “no,”’ 
‘““no.”’) He would withdraw his call. 

The motion to Jay on the table was then agreed 
to. 

Mr. ALLEN then moved that the Senate pro- | 
ceed to the consideration of the House resolution. | 

Which having been agreed to, 

The House resolution was read, as follows: 

* Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the President of the United States cause notice to be given 
to the Government of Great Britain that the convention be- | 
tween the United States of America and Great Britain, con- 
cerming the territory on the northwest coast of America, west 
of the Stony Mountains, of the 6th of August, 1827, signed | 


at London, shail be annulled and abrogated twelve months | 


alter giving said notice. 


“Oo 


2. And be it further resolved, That nothing herein con- 


tained is intended to interfere with the right and diseretion | 


of the proper authorities of the two contracting parties to re- 
new or pursue negotiations for an amicable settlement of the 
controversy respecting the Oregon territory.” 

Mr. R. JOHNSON then said he rose to propose 
two amendments to the resolution. The first was 
as follows: 

* That, by the convention concluded the twentieth day of 
October, eighteen hundred and eighteen, between the Uni 


ted States of America and the King of the United Kingdom | 


of Great Britain and Ireland, tor the period of ten years, 
and afterwards indefinitely extended and continued in force 
by another convention of the same parties, concluded the 
eixth day of August, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-seven, it was agreed that any 
country that may be claimed by either party on the north 
west coast of America, westward of the Stony or Rocky 


Mountains, now commonty cailed the Oregon territory, | 


should, together with its harbors, bays, and creeks, and the 
navigation of all rivers within the same, be ‘free and open’ 
to the vessels, citizens, and subjects, of the two Powers, 
but without prejudice to any claim which either of the 
parhes might have to any part of said country; and with 
this further provision, in the second article of the said con- 
vention of the sixth of August, eighteen hundred and twen 
ty seven, that either party might abrogate and annul said 
convention, on giving due notice of twelve months to the 
other contracting party,—that it has now become desirable 
that the respective claims of the United States and Great 
Britain should be definitely settled; and that said territory 
may no longer than need be remain subject to the evil con- 
sequences of the divided allegiance of its American and | 


British population, and of the confusion and conflict of na- 
tional jurisdictions, dangerous to the cherished peace and 
good understanding of the two countries. And, therefore, 
that steps be taken for the abrogation of the said convention 
of the sixth August, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, in 


{ 
j 


the mode prescribed in its second article, and that the at- | 


tention of the Governments of both countries may be the 
more earnestly and immediately directed to renewed efforts 


for the amicable settlement of all their differences and dis- 


putes in respect to said territory.” 


It would be perceived (Mr. J. said) that what he | 


had read was precisely the preamble submitted by 
the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Crivrenpen, | 
on the 14th of January, with the slight alteration 
of inserting the word ** amicable”’ before the word 


**settlement.’’ And if that preamble was adopted, | 
his purpose was to move to strike out the whole of | 
the second resolution adopted by the House, and | 


substitute for it the following: 


“* And be it further resolved, That the President of the Uni- 
ted States be, and he is hereby, authorized, at his discretion | 


to give to the British Government the notice required by its 


said second article for the abrogation of the said convention | 


of the 6th August, 1827.” 


This, also, was identical with that offered by the 
Senator from Kentucky, only that the whole of the 
proviso is struck out. 

A brief conversation on a point of order,in which 
Messrs. ALLEN, CALHOUN, SEVIER, and 
MANGUM, took part. 

Mr. ALLEN rose and said he had an amend- 
ment to offer to the amendment submitted by the 
gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. Jounson,] the 
terms of which he had extracted from the Presi- 
dent’s Message, and pointing directly to the neces- 
sity of the resolution itself. His amendment was 
as follows: 


After “has” in the 2lst line, insert, “become the duty of 


Congress to consider what measures it may be proper to 
adopt for the security and protection of American citizens 
now inhabiting, or who may hereatter inhabit, Oregon, and 
for the maintenance of our just title to that territory.”’ 

Hie asked for the yeas and nays on that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PENNYBACKER then rose for the pur- 
poe of making an explanation of the vote which 
1e was about to give. 
rounding excitement from the general impatience 


for the question, rendered it impossible to catch | 


the language of his remarks. Their purport was 
to show his conviction that if the notice was com- 
mitted to the discretion of the President, he would 
feel himself enabled to enter into negotiations with 
Great Britain, on the principle of a compromise on 
the parallel of 499, and that he had not, in any of 
his public communications, placed himself in a po- 
sition which disabled him from taking this course. 


His position, and the sur- | 
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_ clause of the amendment, * at his discretion,” 


Mr. BREESE objected to the words in the last 
moved as an amendment that they be struck a 

Mr. BERRIEN remarked, that even if the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois prevailed 
the purport of the resolution would not be changed. 

Mr. BREESE said he intended, if his amendmen 
succeeded, to follow it up by another, inserting 
** authorized and directed to give the British Gov, 
ernment the notice,’’ &c. 

Cries of * question.”” 

The question on the adoption of the amendment 
moved by Mr. Breese was then put and nega- 
tived. - 

The yeas and nays were then ordered, on the 


call of Mr. ALLEN, and resulted as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Breese, Bright, Cameron, Cass, Dickinson, Dix, Fair- 
field, Hannegan, Houston, Jenness, Niles, Pennybacker, 


, Rusk, Semple, Sevier, Sturgeon, and Turney—22, 


NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Benton, Berrien, Cal. 


| houn, Chalmers, Thomas Clayton, John M. Clayton. Cor 


When the amendment of Mr. Colquitt was intro- | 


duced, he (Mr. P.) was disposed to vote for it, be- 
cause it seemed to be coincident with what he 
thought to be the views of the President, which 
would be strengthened by such an expression of 
the opinion of the Senate. 


such a favorable effect on the public mind, that he 
was satisfied public opinion had sufficiently ex- 


But seven weeks had | 
elapsed, and the debates on this floor had produced 


pressed itself in favor of that compromise, without | 


uny specific expression from the Senate. He would 
now, therefore, vote for the resolution as it came 
from the House of Representatives: he might have 
suggested a slight amendment, but he would not 
now press it on the Senate. 

When the honorable Senator resumed his seat, 
there were loud cries of ‘* question,’’ ** question.”’ 

The question then occurring on the amendment 
offered by } 
called for, ordered, and resulted as follows: 


y Mr. Avie, the yeas and nays were | 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 


by, Benton, Breese, Bright, Cameron, Cass, Chalmers, Dick- | 


inson, Dix, Fairfield, Hannegan, Jenness, Niles, Semple, 
Sevier, Sturgeon, Turney, and Westeott—92. 

NAYS—Messers. Archer, Barrow, Berrien, Calhoun, T. 
Clayton, J. M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, 
Evans, Greene, Haywood, Houston, Huntington, Jarnagin, 
Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, Lewis, Mc- 
Duffie, Manguin, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, Pennybacker, 
Phelps, Rusk, Simmons, Speight, Upham, Webster, and 
W oodbridge—22. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


The question recurring on the amendment offered 
by Mr. Jonnson, it was put, and, on a division, 
was carried. 

Mr. SEVIER called for the yeas and nays, and 
the call being seconded, they were ordered, when 

Mr. DICKINSON inquired if the proviso con- 
tained in the amendment as originally proposed by 
the Senator from Kentucky had been stricken out? 

Mr. JOHNSON replied that it had. 


win, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Evans, Greene, Haywood 
Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of 
Louisiana, Lewis, McDuffie, Mangum, Miller, Morehead 
Pearce, Phelps, Simmons, Speight, Upham, Webster, an 

Woodbridge—32. 


So the amendment was rejected. 


The question was then taken on the original 
amendment, offered by the Senator from Mary- 
land; and the yeas and nays being called for and 
ordered, it was decided as follows : 

YEAS—Messts. Archer, Barrow, Berrien, Caihoun, Thom 
as Clayton, John M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, 
Dayton, Evans, Greene, Haywood, Huntington, Jarnagin, 
Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, Lewis, MceDuf 
tie, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Pearec, Phelps, Simmons, 
Spcight, Upham, Webster, Westcott, and Woodbridge—30 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Baz- 
by, Benton, Breese, Bright, Cameron, Cass, Chalmers, Dick- 
inson, Dix, Fairfield, Hannegan, Houston, Jenness, Niles, 
~~ tetpaaamie Rusk, Semple, Sevier, Sturgeon, and Turney 

The resolution, as amended, was then reported 
to the Senate; and the question being on concur- 
ring in its adoption— 

Mr. PENNYBACKER rose to offer an amend- 
ment; but objection being made to it, as out of 
order, (being a motion to strike out what had just 
been inserted,) he withdrew it. 

Mr. ALLEN then rose and said: We now come 
to the main point in the controversy, in which we 
are required to do a moral act, and one upon which 
the welfare of the country rests; and in doing this 
act, for myself, I shall act with reference to all its 
relations, present and remote, that may be involved 
init. At the opening of this session of Congress 
the President made the distinct declaration that he 
did not anticipate any proposition from Great Bri- 
tain, and advised Congress to put an end to the 
existing treaty, in order to extend our laws over 
our citizens in the territory of Oregon. A call was 
made upon the President recently to know what 
was the existing state of negotiations upon the sub- 
ject; and in answer to that call the President has 
informed us that no correspondence has taken place 
between the two Governments since his communt- 


| cation to Congress _ that subject. Thus stands 


the case. I have submitted an amendment to the 


_ preamble in the exact language of the President’s 


recommendation to us, declaratory of the duty of 
this Government to extend its laws over the cit- 
izens who are now in Oregon, or who may g° 
there hereafter, and with a view of securing our 
title to the territory. That proposition has been 
voted down; and this much of the President’s mes- 
sage has thus been disapproved of by the Senate 
upon a solemn call for the yeas and nays. And, 
notwithstanding that call of the President upon us, 
we propose now to pass a resolution addresssing 
advice to him, with regard to the manner in which 
he is to exercise the treaty-making power; because 
this preamble is addressed to somebody; it 18 
either addressed to the President of the United 
States or it is addressed to Great Britain: it Isa 
thing totally gratuitous; a thing which has no 
effect as a law-making measure; but it 1s a thing 
which is done with a view of producing a moral 
effect upon some sort of existing authority, either 
the President or the Government of Great Britain. 
If addressed to the President, it is in reference to 
the manner in which he shall exercise the treaty- 
making power; and as such ought to have been 
addressed to him by a vote of two-thirds of the 
Senate in Executive session, acting in their treaty- 
making character. If addressed to Great Britain, 
it is a humiliation; it is an attempt to hold inte:- 
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course with a foreign Government, not through the || 
appointed organ of intercourse, but through the Le- || 

‘slature. It isan attempt to speak behind the Presi- || 
dent, round the President, and not through him, || 
as the constituted organ appointed to speak in_be- 1 
half of the nation. What was this preamble, if not || 
intended for one of these two objects? On its face | 
it professes to speak to both the Executive of this | 
Government and Great Britain. And to this ex- 
tent it is in utter violation of the rights and duties 
of the Government, in one of its departments in 
regard to the other. The President asks you to 
pass laws in regard to the territory of Oregon, and | 
you answer him by advising him to negotiate, 
when he tells you negotiation is atan end. Well, 
sir, before this thing can have any effect in binding 
the President, it must have a vote of two-thirds of 








| 
the Senate acting constitutionally, and as such en- || 
titled to be heard. 
Now, sir, we have heard in this discussion many || 
remarks made about the interference of the Con- || 
gress with the treaty-making power; itis said Con- || 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


gress ought not to interfere; that it is a power en- 
trusted by the Constitution to two-thirds of the | 
Senate in conjunction with the President elected by 
the mass of the people. The right of Congress or 
of the people to meddle with the matter has been 
disputed; I do not dispute it; but I call upon the 
Senate, when they come to advise the President, to 
do so in their Executive character, and by a vote | 
of two-thirds, and not by a legislative act. 
But, sir, the preamble now adopted is utterly in- | 
consistent with the object of the resolution itself. ,' 
The resolution, as just adopted, leaves it to the dis- || 
cretion of the President whether he will give the |! 
notice or not; while the preamble tells him to go || 
on. The preamble specifies the reasons on which | 
the resolution is predicated, and yet, notwithstand- | 
ing this, the resolution leaves the whole matter to 
the Executive. Sir, this question of discretionary || 
power was raised elsewhere; it was said that giv- | 
ing the President a discretionary power to give the | 
notice was little else than entrusting him with the | 
war-making power. What a spectacle do we now || 
present? We decline the responsibility of giving || 
the notice ourselves; we decline the responsibility, || 
we evade the danger, we say to the President, we |! 
leave the whole matter with you, although the | 
President, in his Message, referred the whole mat- || 
terto us. But we do not choose to incur any re- | 
sponsibility in the matter. We may have war. It | 
is a ticklish question before the people, and, Mr. 
President, we intend to place you in a situation to 
bear all the responsibility. e will remain where 
we are, and let public denunciation fall on you. 
Sir, I will not go into the general discussion of this | 
subject; but I will say that after so overwhelming || 
a vote in the House of Representatives, after a | 
unanimity unparalleled upon any question, com- || 
prehending a majority of the two political parties 
of this country—almost the whole of the one, and 
one-half of the other—it seemed to me that the con- 
sideration which was due to that great organ of the || 
popular will ought to have induced us to adopt the || 
resolution of the House. How will it be now, |! 
when you send all this back to the House, with || 


a preamble containing half a dozen new principles, | 
and a resolution changed in its whole character 
from that of the House, containing propositions 
which have been already voted down by the || 
House? What will be the consequence? Why, 
you will reopen the discussion, make an issue be- | 
tween the two Houses of Congress, array one || 
against the other, and present the aspect of a di- |! 
vided Congress. The House has done an act; the | 
Senate has repudiated that act, and yet we say we || 
all desire unanimity. Sir, it is an utter want of | 
unanimity, by keeping one House arrayed against | 
the other, and beth Howuin against the President, | 
as will be the case if this resolution be adopted. | 
There are Senators who even say they blame the 

President for sending the question to Congress; 
who say that, in doing so, the President committed || 
an act of indiscretion; and yet they say we act || 
only for the public good, and not from any feeling ! 
of hostility to the President. And what do they | 
do? Why, they throw the whole subject back to | 
the President, to be managed in future according | 
to his discretion, after having condemned him for | 
& want of discretion in his past management. The || 
President will not decline the discretion; he will \| 
go behind no bush. Ihave no doubt the President | 
will take the responsibility which is sought to be | 
imposed on him, and meet it like a man. But that 
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is no excuse for us, if the peace of the count 


should be involved, for declining all the responsi- | 


bility which ought properly to rest upon our shoul- 
ders, for the purpose of strengthening the position 
of the Government. : 

For these reasons, and with the hope that this 
matter may be put in a better shape, and that the 
House may afford us an opportunity of amending 
what we have done, I shall take the responsibility 


_ of voting against the resolution, and I would take 
that responsibility if I stood alone. 
| on another occasion, a few years azo, I stood alone 


I recollect that 


upon a question; and oro afterwards a ma- 
jority of the Senate ratified my vote. And upon 


| the two Houses, a thing that we have all along de- 
| sired to avoid; because, from the beginning to the || 
| end, everybody has conceded the moral power of 


our position consisted in our union of counsel, our 
standing shoulder to shoulder; yet, sir, after a vote 


| in the House of Representatives, a body directly 
| emanating from the mass of the people 
Mr. R. JOHNSON called the Senator from Ohio 

| to order, for referring to the action of the House. 





Mr. ALLEN. Not in order? I say, sir, after 
a vote as large as that—a vote to such an astonish- 


| ing extent unanimous under the peculiar cireum- 
| stances attending the organization of that House 
|| —after such a vote, I did think the Senate ought, 
|| to some extent, to defer to the moral influence of 
I think if the | 


that vote. That is what I say. 
Senate had passed the House resolutions, and we 
had presented the moral spectacle to the world of 
a united Congress, sustaining the President, the 
choice of the people, that we would have presented 


amoral force to Great Britain that would have | 


made that Power falter before she determined to 
bring this controversy to the arbitrament of the 
sword. But, as itis, what will be the substance 


of the despatches that will go to England by the | 
|| next steamer? It will be, ** Hold on; hold your 


position; prepare your guns; announce your read- 
iness for war; the divisions already manifested in 
America will be increased; their fears of war will 
be increased by your threats, and at Jast her Ma- 
jesty’s Government may get the whole of Ore- 


ernment to protract the negotiations until after our 
adjournment; they will be no more willing to bring 
them to a conclusion than before; they will say 


|| this question I would stand alone, and die upon it || 
| alone, rather than pass an act so humiliating to || 
| the country. Sir, it will produce a contest between 


| 
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duty to come? Where did he come from? Is it 
the little petty office of chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations which warrants him, in his 
own opinion, to put on these airs of authority? 
to assume this predominance? and to lecture us as 
to our official duty as he has now done? The Sen- 
ate had just adopted a resolution proposed to it by 
the Senator from Maryland, (Mr. Rt. Jounson,] 
when the gentleman from Ohio gets up and says in 
his place that the Senate has humiliated itself— 
that it has adopted a miserable, feeble, paltering, 
contracted, and (as he would have said) abject and 
slavish resolution. Let me tell him that he does 
not know this body, nor how to estimate the mate- 
rial of which it is composed. And let me add, 
there is another and a more difficult lesson which 


| I fear the Senator has yet to learn, and that is, to 


know himself. When he knows himself a litle 
better, he will be in circumstances which will en- 


| able him better to appreciate what is due from him 


to the Senate. He may vaunt himself in his as 
sumed office of exclusive vindicator of the Presi- 


'| dent of the United States, and defender of the honor 
| of the House of Representatives; but that gives 


there is the whole commercial interest of America | 


in the East clamoring against a war under any 
circumstances; they will say here is a vote of the 
Senate in favor of a preamble instructing the Pres- 
ident to open negotiations again, and they will ob- 


serve, in a part of the resolution, a declining, on | 


the part of the Senate, to take the responsibility of 
a positive act. 

The Senate does not say they want the treaty 
ended. 


No, sir, they want negotiation, bargain, | 


traffic, to proceed; but they have not declared that | 


the convention shall end. That is the state of the 


gotiation, and he recommended the law-making 


responsibility—saying, oh! we leave it all to your 


| discretion. “With all these things staring them in 


the face, do you think Great Britain, whose tri- 


| dent already holds the world in awe, will crouch, 
he Do you think you | 


will get on her knees to us? 
will encourage Great Britain to give up anything 
by showing your unwillingness to claim anything ? 
Notatall. I shall, for one, vote, if I stand alone, 
against such a proceeding. My vote will stand 
here alone just as long as in company. I shall 
vote against the resolutions, trusting that the final 
result of the business may produce a resolution 


| hampered, with a frightful unwillingness to meet | 


more in accordance with the interests of the coun- | 


ryt and the dignity of the Senate. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN rose in reply, and said he 
would not suffer imputations such as those which 
the gentleman had made against the action and 
character of the Senate to pass altogether without 
notice. What, asked Mr. C., is his commission ? 
and whence is it derived? and who authorizes him 
to assume here the air and tone of pre-eminence 
which so strongly marks his language when ad- 
dressing the Senate? ‘On what meat does this 
our Cesar feed,’’ that he is to rise here and lecture 
us for decisions to which we have deemed it our 


him no warrant to treat this body with a want of 
consideration. Asa member of the Senate, I feel 
that its dignity has been assailed, and its character 
traduced. My own personal share in the remarks 
of the gentleman, and my own personal sense of 
injury and offence, are absorbed in the stronger 
conviction of the disrespect which has been mani- 
fested towards this body. The Senate has adopted 
the substance of a resolution which I had myself 
the honor to offer, and the gentleman has felt him- 
self authorized to characterize that resolution which 
had just received the sanction of this body as a 
poor, paltry, faltering, timid, tremulous thing. I 
can tell that Senator that the majority of this Sen- 
ate and the humble individual who now addresses 
it are as little moved by the dread of any respon- 
sibility but that of doing wrong as the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Does it belong to this body to submit to remarks, 
no matter with what force or velkemence of ges- 
ticulation and loudness of tone they may be deliv- 
ered, which convey injurious imputations on its 
official course and public acts? If the force of the 


, ie | gentleman’s argument was to be measured by the 
gon.’? These hopes will induce the British Gov- || 


extent and vigor of his manipulations, it might be 
difficult to answer it. I, for one, shall not stand 


_ here to be rebuked, nor to hear this Senate schooled 


or called to account by any such authority. The 
gentleman undertakes to make himself the advo- 
cate and defender of the House of Representatives. 


| Why, sir, who or what is the House of Repre- 


| need of such an advocate? 


sentatives of the United States that it stands in 
The gentleman’s ad- 
vocacy of one of the Houses of Congress is equally 


| an act of supererogation (shall I say of assump- 
tion?) with his rebuke of the other. Who here has 


arraigned the House of Representatives? Who is 
there among us that does not think of and treat it 
with the most profound respect?) And what mem- 


| ber of the Senate, who knew how to respeet his 


The President told us he had done with ne- || 


own dignity, did not feel that we were a co-ordinate 


| branch of the Government? And when before did 
| power to take up the subject; and, instead of doing || 
| so, they, divided, faltering, paltering, manacled, 


any member of this body rise in his place and tell 


' us that we are to be controlled in our action here 


by the action of majorities, or the largeness of 
majorities, in the other House of Congress? The 
gentleman tells us of the majority by which a cer- 
tain resolution has passed anethet body, and he 


| brings that here as an argument to govern and to 


control us in our independent legislative action. 


| What would the other House of Congress think 


of a member there who should tell them that the 
Senate had passed a certain measure; and that out 
of a decent respect to the Senate, they must pass 
it too? Would not that House think as vilely of 
us, could we be actuated by such a motive, as we, 
in the like case, should be warranted in thinkin 

of them? As the presiding officer of this body, 

—_ to you, sir, whether, in speaking in this 
chamber of votes and majorities of a co-ordinate 
branch, on the subject before us, the member from 
Ohio has not violated more than the mere rules of 
order of the Senate? The theory of the Constitu- 


| tion is, that the two branches of the Legislature 


' other branch has its foundation in that 


shall act independently of each other; and the rules 
which forbid a reference to what is done in the 
rinciple. 
It is for you to judge whether both the rule and the 
principle have not here been violated. The gen- 
tleman is chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
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Relations; but what confidence are we to repose 
in his lectures addressed to us on great national 
affairs, while he is himself wanting in respect to 
the body to which he belongs? In attempting to 
influence this Senate, by holding up to us the 
course of the House, he has violated the order of 
the Senate and treated it with disrespect. 

We are not to be influenced in that way, much 
less is that centleman to hector over us and tell us 
that we are bound to this or that course of action, 
the House of Representatives has adopted 
it. Héw would they submit to such an indignity ? 
I] hope that no more such laneuace will be permit- 
ted here. Itis offensive, The gentleman tells us 
that the President will hide behind no bush. What 
does he mean? Does he mean that the Senate will 
doit? If not, was his remark of that innocent 
sort of rhetoric which has no meaning in it? The 
gentleman is calling upon us for unanimity; he is 
Why, sir, 
A eentleman, in asmall 
minority of this body, ealling upon us continually 
for unanimity ! He very mode stly r ‘quires that 
all the other members of this body shall at once 
abundon their own ontinions, and 0 over to the 
very small minority to which he belongs. Sir, 
could the gentleman’s comprehensive ingenuity 





because 


beseechine us here to be unanimous. 
was the like ever heard ? 


point out no other mode of arriving at unanimity ? 
Suppose the gentleman himself should pack up, 
with all his dienities of chairman of the Committee 
on Forei¢n Relations, and go over to the majority, 
would not that be some approach to unanimity ? 
No, sir, that will notdo, We are all, I suppose, 
to consent that our views shall be unheeded, and 
we are all to came over to him as the great stand- 
ard-bearer, beneath whose banner alone all nation- 
nl unanimity, all patriotic unanimity, all unanim- 
ity becoming an American, is to be found. Yes, 
sir, ‘There isto be no contraband there. The flag 


is to cover everything, and to be the witness of 


the nationality of atl over which it is spread, and 
of the eentleman, as one of those who are under it 
Really, Sir, | have SUPPase d it to be a possible 
ease that a man may have as much patriotism and 
as much bravery, in the ordinary scenes of human 
life, as even the Senator himself, and yet not rally 
under that standard. The gentleman seems to 
think he has an unanswera!.le claim to invoke our 
unanimity, beeause he tells us that for many a lone 
yenr he himself, on a ereat public measure, stood 
‘solitary and alone.’’? He was then, I imagine, 
not quite so ardent in favor of unanimity. 

But, mark it, sir, such was the effect, such the 
influence of that marnanimous example, that now 
the Senate and all mankind are come to rally 
round the ntleman from Ohio. ‘True, he says 
it took five years to accomplish this. Now, sir, 
will not the Senator have macnanimity enough to 
allow us five years to resign our principles and our 
conviction Or does he demand 
And is that his new doctrine 


and adopt his? 
stant su MISSION ? 
of unanin ? 

I had thought, according to the arrangement 
proposed, that we were to-day to do little else than 
vote. We all know that that Senator, both here 
in his place and in his personal intercourse with 
us, has expressed the greatest possible desire and 
solicitude that we would fix upon a day when we 
should arrive at a result in this matter; and yet 
now, when that day is come, when the gentle- 
man’s own appointed time has arrived, the course 
of the Senate, which he so earnestly invoked, and 
which was to bring our deliberations to a close, 
has only quickened him to renewed efforts in pro- 
lon rine this contest, He now tells us that he will 
vote against all resolutions; as we have not adopt- 
el his amendment, he goes against the whole. 
Well, sir, be it so; the gentleman’s course may 
no doubt be a cause of great regret, and he may 
consult his personal dignity by standing alone 
another five years, and waiting in solitary grandeur 
till all the Senate and all Congress shall flock and 
congregate about him. Achilles in his tent! 
Yes, sir; Achilles in his tent! Twould still reeom- 
mend the lesson to which I have once referred— 
Know thyself! It is the wisest lesson that any 
man can learn. 

The honorable gentleman finds out now, for the 
first time, that the preamble which the Senate has 
adopted is entirely incoherent and irrelevant to the 
other portion of the resolution. The Senate, it 
seems, did not know this; for they have just adopt- 
ed both. And how does he make it out? The 
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notice to Great Britain of the termination of the 
convention. 
And what more? It declares it to be desirable 
that he should give the notice and should abrogate 
the convention. Now, I ask, is there anything 
inconsistent in this? As I understand the matter, 
it is in exact compliance with the recommendation 
of the President. But it is now first discovered by 
the Senator from Ohio that there is no consistency 
in it, and he goes against the whole. 

Mr. President, | have no pleasure in this sort of 
animadversion—it gives me no satisfaction what- 
ever; but l cannot and will not sit here and allow 
such language and see such airs of superiority and 
supercilious arrogance without a reply. We have 
had quite enough of it and to spare, and from the 
same quarter, ‘The gentleman seeks by vehemence 
of gesticulation and volume of sound to give etfect 
to what he is pleased to say; and really, sir, in 
some of his gestures the gentleman is not only 
offensive but really alarming. Notwithstanding 
some reasonable measure of natural courage, gen- 
tlemen not accustomed to arms, and whose training 
has only been in bodies of a political character, 
might suffer some personal apprehension. Sir, the 
gentleman may get up a panic here, and there is no 
telling what may be the effect of a panic. I have 
heard of panics in armies producing effects the 
most terrible; | have heard of stampadoes and 
many other things equally terrible; but here, sir, we 
have been told that the resolution we have adopted 
is a miserable paltry thing; that the Senate is pal- 
tering ina double sense; that it is hiding behind 
the bush; that it is skulking from responsibility 
and presuming to differ from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. And all this is brandished over us with 
a magnificence of style and manner that really, sir, 
I scarce know where the Senate stands and what is 
to become of it. 


This resolution does authorize him. | 


There is a word or two more I wish to add be- | 


fore I sitdown,. I hope we shall get all Oregon. 
I hope we may have it up to 54° 40'; but then if I 


can’t get all that, | for one am willing to submit to | 


take 49°. But [ do not like to hear it said that I 
amon the records of the Senate as havine voted 
that our title is eood up to 54° 40’; yet I find that 
statement expressly made in a speech of his which 
I will here quote. 

[Mr. C. here read an extract from a speech for- 
merly delivered by Mr. AuLEn.] 

The Senator told us he had it recorded in a vol- 
ume before him. Yes, sir, the gentleman makes 
speeches, and puts them in books, and lays them 
before him, and then quotes them to us as ** docu- 
ments,’’ I suppose, according to the reading of 
my honorable friend from New York, [Mr. Dick- 
INSON. 

{Here Mr. C. read further from the speech of 
Mr. Auten. ] 

The gentleman says the bill, on its very face and 
by name, declared our title good up to the Russian 
boundary. I deny that the Senate ever passed a 
bill making any such declaration. The gentle- 
man, perhaps, may not have been correctly report- 


ed. Lremember, indeed, that we had a bill before | 


us in which we proposed to legislate for Oregon as 


far as England had legislated, and to provide laws | 


which were to operate during our joint occupancy 
with England of the whole territory. The opera- 
tion of the law was to be extended over the whole 
territory, but that looked to, and expressly pro- 
vided for, a state of joint occupancy, and neither 


declared nor implied that we had any exclusive | 


title to the whole or to any part. That was not 
the question mooted. The question was as to the 
extension of our laws over our own citizens; and 
what less could we say than that the laws should 
extend to them wherever they might be, in any 
and every part of the territory. Yet this bill has 
been cited and given to the public as a recorded 
document proving that the Senate, by its vote, had 
declared that our right was clear and unquestion- 
able up to 54° 40’. 

Mr. ALLEN said he thought the extraordinary 
remarks made by the Senator from Kentucky would 
justify a reply, though to reply to all of them would 
take a considerable time. The Senator desired to 
know (continued Mr. A.) under what commission 
I speak? He must really be an intelligent Senator 
to be under the necessity of asking such a ques- 
tion. I speak under the commission of a State as 


respectable in every particular as any other State | 


in the Union. I speak under a commission of that 


President has asked us to authorize him to give || character which I bear asa man; a character as 
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unsullied, sir,as thatof the Senator from Kentucky 
or any of those with whom he acts. I speak, sir, 
under the commission which a sense of duty iy. 
poses upon a Senator as deeply interested in the 
welfare of his country as that Senator, or those 
with whom he acts. These are the commissiois 
which have rendered it necessary that I should 
speak, and of these the jeers of the Senator cay 
deprive me, either at present or in future. Coyy- 
missions, every one of which I intend to fulfil, ayq 
to live up to; and in doing so I will never be found 
contributing to the sacrifice of the rights or the 
honor of my country. : , 

The Senator says the first great duty of a man 
is to know himself. He knows that; and itis ys “ 
strange that, knowing himself, he had not remained 
silent upon this occasion, and not come forth here 
to do the very thing which he charges me with 
doing, by entering into a voluntary defence of the 
Senate. The Senate must have come to a pretty 
pass if it requires the gentleman to come forwayil 
as its attorney general to vindicate its character. 
He asks me under what commission I defend the 
House of Representatives? [I ask him under what 
commission he presumes to be the organ of the 
Senate, and the keeeper of its character? 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I do not; but, as one of 
the body, I think it right to defend myself, and 


not 


those with whom I act. 


Mr. ALLEN. The Senator speaks for the 
whole body. I speak of the whole body. Tie 
difference between the Senator and myself is, that 
he speaks for the body, and I speak of the acts of 
the hody. Ihave as much interest in the Senate. 
in its character and conduct, as the Senator from 
Kentucky. [am part and parcel of the body, and 
the proportion which [ bear to the body can neither 
be increased nor diminished by the remarks of the 
Senator. His remarks in reference to individuals 
here, and his grotesque faces, cannot have the least 
effect. His eulogies cannot elevate them nor his 
sneers depress. | want to know what it is that I 
have done to the Senator which makes him so has- 


-ty, on every occasion when I speak, to rise up and 


will be alarmed at my gesticulations. 
| will be compensated b 


address his rebukes to me? Tas hea private pique? 
I know of none; I can imagine none. It must be 
that he thus comes forward because he supposes he 
is in duty bound to take upon himself the guar- 
dianship of the Senate. I do not deny the Nena- 
tor’sright. I only say it bespeaks some complacence 
on his part, that, when anything is said, up he 
jumps and performs the part of attorney general, 
assuming, as in this case, that the Senate had been 
abused; an assumption not at all justified by the 
fact. I spoke of the public acts of the body just 
as the Senator speaks of the House of Represent- 
atives. Are we not at liberty to speak of our own 
acts, or of the acts of any branch of the Govern- 
ment? When we speak of an act which has been 
done, shall we be met with the charge, You are at- 
tacking a branch of the Government; you must 
not interfere with it; you must not refer to what 
has heretofore been done by Congress, or you will 
incur the charge of making an attack upon Con- 
gress? I think the gentleman’s imagination has 
carried him rather too far in the execution of his 
assumed commission. The long practice of the 
gentleman as attorney general may ae eiven him 
a fondness for the sort of advocacy whicli he exer- 
cises here; perhaps his leaning that way is so great 
that he does not recollect he is not now filling that 
office. I can account for his distorted view of the 
subject in no other light. Not a word can be said 
but, outspringing his broad shield, he cries, ** Stop; 
not one inch farther. Behold the shield of Achul- 
les—not in his tent; oh, no—Achilles advanced to 
war, shield on arm!”’ 

But I again repeat that I am utterly at a loss to 
account for the unnecessary warmth of the Sena- 
tor. He says that I spoke disparagingly, deroga- 
torily, rebukingly, of this body. When, I pray * 
He ‘speaks of my manner. The manner of the 
Senator from Kentucky is to make faces; my mau- 
ner is to make gestures. He thinks the audience 
Well, they 
y a hearty laugh at the faces 
made by the Senator. I mean no harm by speak- 
ing in a loud tone; and if people are here who come 


to be entertained, they cannot fail to be so, seeing 


that we have comedy as well as tragedy enacted. 
Now, in regard to the bill relating to Oregon, to 
which allusion has been made, the Senator says |t 
was only for extending our laws over Oregon. 
There is some little difference, the Senator would 
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find, between that enactment and British legislation 
yoon the same subject. Two acts were passed by 
Great Britain—one in 1801, and the other in 1824. 
In these acts no limits were assigned; they might 
be construed to extend throughout the Russian 
vortion of the continent, and from the confines of 
Missouri to the Pacific. They were entirely unde- 
fined as to limits. Did we pass our act in that way? 
Far from it. With the true characteristics of our 
countrymen, we went with compass and chain in 
hand; we left nothing to implication, nothing doubt- 
ful in the minds of our citizens within what limits 
they would be protected by our law. The lan- 
euage of the law is not general. (Mr. Aten here 
read a portion of the act.] These are the words of 
the act asserting our claim, for which the Senate 
voted, and which the Senate passed. What right 
had we to limit our claim there? Why go to that 
particular boundary ? Why choose that particular 
dezree of latitude, even going so minutely as to 
mention the minutes? Yes, sir; we were deter- 
mined to claim every acre, and we even professed 
that we would in future grant to our citizens lands 
co-extensive with the limits defined in the bill; and 
eranting land as an act of sovereignty. It is the 
highest act of sovereignty in regard to property. 
Thus the Senate does stand committed, as I before 
said, to the whele extent of our title, in so many 
words, by degrees and minutes of degrees. 

The British left their limits undefined. They 
could, under that law, claim all, or more, from the 
Columbia river up to the Russian boundary, or up 
to the Frozen ocean, and come down to the con- 
fines of the Missouri. There was nothing in the 
act to limitthem. They were bounded only by 
the absence of political jurisdiction. Not so with 
us; we have done very differently; we have, by 





metes and bounds, acting on the true American | 


principle, marked out our boundary with accu- 
racy, and set down our northern limit at 54° 40’. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN rose to offer some obser- 
vations in reply, when the presiding officer re- 
marked, that this personal discussion had gone 
far enough, and he begged the gentlemen would 
desist from pursuing it further. It was, he said, 
with great reluctance that he felt himself obliged 
to interfere. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN remarked, that it would 
have heen well if the objection from the Chair had 
been made at an earlier period. 

Mr. ALLEN hoped the Senator would be al- 
lowed to proceed. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Certainly; I claim the 
same right the Senator from Ohio has enjoyed. I 
trust there is at least one member of this body for 
whom I have a right to speak, and he happens to 
be one who is assailed by the Senator from Ohio. 
Sir, Lam content to learn from any body. I would 
even learn from a blackguard how to improve my 
manners, or from him who has the slightest, flim- 
siest claim to be called a gentleman. 

If I have acted a part, it is a part I intended, and 
1 doubt whether the language I employed was con- 





to any one to violate the rules of decorum; to stand 
up with assumed superciliousness, and to give or- 
ders and to dictate to Senators what course they 
ought to pursue. The commission of the gentle- 
man comes from another source. I wish I were 
at liberty, consistently with the rules of order, to 
say from what source it comes—to speak out my 
whole mind on the subject. 

Among the least, I think, of the gentleman’s er- 
rors—I had like to have said presumptions—it 
seems his belief that I have made him a particular 
object of attention, and that I have been extremely 
anxious, on all occasions, to reply to him. Well, 
sir, there may be some object of ambition to be at- 
tained by having a formidable name or a great 
man for an antagonist—to attack an Achilles or a 
Hector—where victory might make a man’s for- 
tune, and defeat detract nothing from his fame. 
But has the gentleman dreamed that it was this 
sort of fame that I soucht—that it was the licht 
reflected from his name in which I soucht to warm 
and illuminate myself? If he believed this, he is 
entirely mistaken—altogether wrong. Never did 
I expect, humble as my name may be, to borrow 
any lustre from him; and I believe I can appeal to 
you, Mr. President, to bear me witness, when I 
say that, as often as the illustrious hero has pre- 
sented himself in the field, I have never soucht to 
fain renown by touching his shield. I am not 
altogether unambitious; very likely I have am- 
bition, but, through my ignorance, I never knew 
it could be attained in this way. 

I can promise the gentleman another thing, and 
I hope it may be the means of peace between us— 
that I shall not seek him out; but if he ever attacks 
my dignity, or gives offence, as I thought he in- 
tended, disagreeable as it might be, I would never 
allow the time to pass—if I were bedridden, I 
would get out of my bed to make a last attack. 

Mr. ALLEN. Has the Senator understood me 
as having made an attack upon him with a view to 
do him an injury? 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I said the remarks were 


of a character offensive to all who had voted: what 


_ his intention was it is for him to explain. The act 


spoke for itself. 

Mr. ALLEN. 
tleman allude? 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. 
several times. 

Mr. ALLEN. Was there any remark person- | 
ally offensive to you or to any one? 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Not a single remark which I 
made could be construed as being personally offen- 
sive to any one—no reference to the individual 
course of any member of the body, and therefore 
the assumption of the Senator is not justified by 
the facts of the case. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. [am very glad that the 


ventlomun explains away all the offensive charac- 


To what remarks does the gen- 


ter of his remarks. But did he not speak of dodg- | 


I have repeated them 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuvrspay, -?pril 16, 1846. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

Mr. G. 8. HOUSTON hoped the committees 
would be called for reports. 

Mr. COCKE, from the Committee on Engra- 
ving, offered the following resolution; which was 
read, considered, and adopted—viz: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of this House cause the 
small map belonging to the case communicated by 
the President of the United States relative te the 
Cherokee Indians, to be printed. 

Mr. W. HUNT asked leave to introduce a reso- 
lution. 

Mr. G. S. HOUSTON insisted on the regular 
order of business. 

The SPEAKER proceeded to call for reports of 
committees. 

Mr. GILES, from the Committee on Commerce, 
reported sundry amendments to the bill authorizing 
the erection of certain lighthouses, and for other 
purposes; ordered that said amendments be com- 
mitted, 

On motion of Mr. McCLELLAND, 

Ordered, That the Committee on Commerce be 
dischareed from the consideration of the resolution 
of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, on the sulject 
of a naval depét at Erie, and that it be committed; 
and also from the consideration of the memorial of 
the Legislature of the Territory of Wisconsin, on 
the subject of a collection district and port of entry 
at Milwaukie, in said Territory,and that it be laid 
upon the table. 

Mr. Mec, also, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, made adverse reports upon the petitions for 
a new collection district at Cedar Keys, and to 
abolish the office of Inspector of Customs at Utica, 
in the State of New York; which reports were laid 
upon the table. 

Mr. McC. also, from the same committee, re- 
ported bills of the following tutles, viz: 

A bill to re-establish the collection district of 
Brunswick, in the State of Georgia; 

A bill extending the privileges granted by the 
seventh section of the act of the 3d of March, 138438, 
to the town of Whitehall; 

Which bills were read twice, and committed. 

On motion of Mr. GRINNELL, 

Ordered, That the same committee be discharged 
from the consideration of the memorial of the City 
Council of Vicksburg, in the State of Mississipp:, 
for an appropriation for the hospital at that place, 
and that it be laid upon the table. 

Mr. LAWRENCE, from the same committee, 
made an adverse report upon the petition of Thomas 
Harris Hodges, administrator of John H. Hodges; 
which report was laid upon the table. 

Mr. LAWRENCE, from the same committee, 
reported bills of the following titles, viz: 

A bill for the relief of J. Curwen, surviving part- 


| Q y t I of ner of Willmg & Curwen; 

a sidered farcical by any other than the Senator from || ing behind a bush—of shunning responsibility—of | A bill for the relief of the owners of the Spanish 
‘9 Ohio. I presume to be among the humblest of my | doing an act of humiliation? If he did not mean | brig Restaurador; 

a friends; but, whatever may be the deficiency of my | what he said, I can only give him the advice once A bill for the relief of the owners of the ship 
m capacity, I hold in detestation, I feel an irresistible | given to a certain member of Parliament—not to | Heralf, of Baltimore; 

e inclination to put down arrogance and impudence, | speak hereafter till he have some meaning! A bill for the relief of the owners and crew of the 


from whatever quarter it may come. I 
doubt it is a fault, but it is a fault which the re- 
bukes and animadversions of my best friends have 
not entirely cured me of; much less am I to be 


schooled out of it by such a teacher as the Senator 
from Ohio. 


Sir, I ventured to ask by what commission the | 


Senator from Ohio presumed to read lectures to 
Senators here—by what commission he undertook 
to assume an oracular position, and arraign the 
Senate on a charge of paltering in a double sense— 


of hiding behind the bush—of committing acts of | 


have no 


The question was then called on engrossing the 
resolution and ordering it to a third reading. 
It was put, and decided in the affirmative. 


The yeas and nays were then called for and or- | 


dered. 
Mr. CHALMERS asked the effect of the vote. 
Mr. SEVIER replied, that it would be tanta- 


| mount to a final vote. 


The yeas and nays were then taken, and resulted 
as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Ashley, Atherton, Bagby, Bar- 


row, Benton, Berrien, Calhoun, Cameron, Chalmers, J. M. | 


schooner Madison: 
A bill for the relief of William B. Lang; 
Accompanied by a report in each case, except in 
the last mentioned bill. 
Which bills were read twice, and committed. 


JURISDICTION OVER OREGON. 


On motion of Mr. HARALSON, the House 
resolved itself inte Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, (Mr. Hamuin, of Maine, 
in the chair,) and resumed the consideration of the 


ey humiliation Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Dix, Greene, | bill to Erowes the rights of American settlers = 
he I : || Haywood, Houston, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson of Ma. | the territory of Oregon until the termination of the 
Te asked by what warrant any Senator dared to ryland, Johnson of Louisiana, Lewis, McDuffie, Mangum, | joint occupation of the same. 

a address the Senate in that manner? By what priv- | Miller, Morehead, Niles, Pearce, Pennybacker, Phelps, | Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL spoke generally to the 
ey ilege? By what prerogative? And I am answer- | nrg omen 7 nar Speight, Tumey, Upham, Webster, | merits of the bill, and in explanation of the objec- 
08 ed, it is by commission from the State of Ohio; NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Breese, Bright, Cass, |, tions which he entertained against it. The first of 
:. and that that State is one of the most respectable | Thomas Clayton, Dickinson, Evans, Fairfield, Hannegan, | these objections was, that it was indefinite in its 
i in the Union. Sir, the gentleman can say nothing | Jenness, Semple, Sturgeon, and Westcott—14. | character; and not only indefinite, but equivocal 
ng of that State that will not meet my hearty concur- So the resolution was ordered to be engrossed, | and deceptive, without any such intention on the 


; rence. That great State of the West! Her chil- 
ce dren are scarcely more proud of her than I, one of | 
her nearest neighbors. But the gentleman will | 


and read a third time. 
The joint resolution was then read a third time, 
and passed without a division. 


part of the committee, and, of course, of the hon- 
orable gentleman [Mr. James Tuomrson] who 


made the report. here were various opinions as 
Qn. 


excuse me for being a little incredulous as to the 
extent of that commission. 


: The commission of | 
which he speaks is to perform the part of a gentle- | 


A motion was then made to adjourn till Monday. | 
Agreed to, 
And then the Senate adjourned. 


to what the rights of the United States, west of 
the Rocky Mountains, were. If the bill meant 
54° 40’, let it say so. 
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Mr. JAMES THOMPSON. Will the gentle- || ada. There is no assertion of the right of territory 


man vote for 54° 40’? 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL. No, I will vote 
against it with all my heart. Ill not ask you to 
put in 54° 40’; L only ask you to put in what you 
mean. I think that I shall vote against the bill 
under any circumstances; but we ought to know 
what it means. 

The next objection was, that the bill found no 
correspondence in the British statutes on this sub- 
ject. It stood alone. And Mr. I. referred to the 
Jegislation of Great Britain to show that it had 


‘| those which now exist. 


been designed simply to maintain order amongst | 


British subjects in this territory, and not to assert | 


any exclusive title over any portion of it. 
Mr. IL. adverted to the question of title, and to 
the negotiations in relation to it, contending that 


the notice, accompanied as it was now shown that | 


it was to be, by legislation, the tendency of which 
was necessarily and inevitably to war. 
Mr. f. yielded the floor for explanation in the 


superior wisdom of the House, and with a desire | 


course of his remarks to Messrs. ADAMS, I. E. | 


HOLMES, and C. J. INGERSOLL. 

Mr. WOOD said that he had not risen for the 
purpose of making a speech, but to propose a sub- 
stitute for the first section of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN said the amendment would 


| or of eminent domain. 


Now, by the bill under 
consideration, there is a direct assertion of the title 


/to that country. Under what circumstances was 


| been attempted to be made out of it. 


the British act passed? A great deal of capital has 


tte There was 
no collision between the two Governments at that 


/time. As was well remarked yesterday, the bill 


was passed under different circumstanees from 
The two Governments 
are now on the eve of a collision; it is in contem- 
plation to give a notice terminating the convention 
under circumstances materially differing from those 
which then existed. I am willing to go as far as 
Great Britain has gone in extending jurisdiction 


over the territory, but I will not consent to trench | 
on the rights of the President and treaty-making | 


power, and to decide in this House a question of 
title which belongs to another tribunal. 
ing my own ability, with great deference to the 


to attain the object which I believe the House has 
in view, I submit the substitute. 
Mr. PHELPS (of whose remarks a report will 


|| appear in the Appendix) next addressed the com- 
| mittee in favor of the bill, and in vindication of its 
| provisions, as one of the series of measures recom- 


not now be in order, but that it might be read for || 


information. 

‘The amendment was read as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause in the 
first section, and insert: 


** That the jurisdiction of the supreme court of | 


‘the Territory of Iowa, and the laws of the said 


by extended over the territory of Oregon, so 
called, lying west of the Rocky Mountains, and 
to all citizens of the United States residing there- 
in; and, also, to that portion of the intermediate 
country west of the Missouri river, and between 
the 40th and 43d degrees of north latitude, not in- 
cluded in any other State or Territory; and that, 
from and after the passing of this act, all offences 
committed within said countries shall be, and be 


subject to the same punishment as if the same 
had been committed in the Territory of lowa: 
Provided, That nothing in this act contained shall 
be so construed as to operate on any subject or 
subjects of Great Britain.’’ 

Mr. WOOD continued. I suppose it is the 
honest intention of this House to extend the juris. 
diction of the laws of the United States over Amer- 
ean citizens in Oregon. I presume that it is not 


deemed to be, offences of the same nature, and | 


Territory (as far as they are applicable) are here- || 


mended by the President as necessary for the pro- | 


tecuon of American rights in the territory of Ore- 
gon, and for the protection of our emigrants now 
residing there, or those on their route thither. 

Mr. JOHN A. ROCK WELL briefly gave his 
views of the bill and of various amendments. He 


| objected to the amendment of Mr. Payne as ineflec- 


intended to go further; that it is not intended to | 
assert our claim or rightto the eminent domain | 


at present, or to undertake to pass upon that 


which is the business of the President, and of | 


the treaty-making power. 


Therefore it is that ] | 


have omitted the words ‘all our territory;’’ and | 
? , 


I have confined my proposition to a description of 
whatis called the territory of Oregon, extending 
the jurisdiction of our laws to our citizens in that 


territory, and not undertaking to pass upon the | 


title of the United States. 

In another part of the amendment, J have made 
a reservation with regard to the British subjects, 
so that there shall be no complaint on that score. 


It is said that the bill under consideration is the | 


same as the British act. This is not so. I will 
ask the Clerk to read the preamble and first sec- 
tion of the act of Parliament (passed in 1803) con- 


cerning this territory. The Clerk read as follows: | 
* Whereas crimes and offences have been committed in | 


the Indiun territories, and other parts of America, not within 
the lunits of the provinces of Lower and Upper Canada, or 


either of them, or of the jurisdiction of any of the courts | 


established in those provinces, or within the limits of any 
civil government of the United States of America, and are 
taerefore not cognizable by any jurisdiction whatever, and by 
reason thereof, great crimes and offences have gone, and 
may hereafter go unpunished, and greatly increase ; for rem- 
edy whereof, &c.: Be it enacted, That from and after the 
sassing of this act, all offences committed within any of the 
ndian territories, or parts of America not within the limits 
of either of the said provinces of Lower or Upper Canada, 
or of any civil government of the United States of America, 
shall be, and be deemed to be offences of the same nature, 
and shall be tried in the same manner, and subject to the 
same punishment as if the same had been committed within 
the provinces of Lower or Upper Canada.”’ 


The act of 182] was the second act, and refers 
to this act of 1803, whilst at the same time it recog- 
nises the convention between the United States and 
Great Britain. And in both of these acts, the ter- 
ritory is always spoken of as the Indian country— 
the Indian territory—countries contiguous to Can- 


_ inexpediency of this extension, he pointed out man 


uve for the purpose declared to be intended by it— 
viz: to limit the operation of the law to the continu- 
ance of the convention of 1827, and advocated the 
amendment of Mr. Vinton to the amendment, as 
going to secure this object. He was ready to give 


_ his hearty concurrence to the bill in case it were so 


amended as to bring it to conform to its title, and 
thus ** to protect the rights of American settlers in 
the territory of Oregon during the continuance of the 
joint occupauon in the same;”’ and he thought that 
in this form it would receive the almost unanimous 
support of the House. Beyond that he was not 
willing to go, nor were they required to go by the 
recommendations of the President. During this 
continuance he was ready to extend the protection 


of our laws over our citizens in the entire territory, | 


| and it was immaterial whether the extreme bounda- 


ries were mentioned, or it was left in general terms, 
to operate throughout the territory. 


jected to it in its present form, as framed to operate | 


beyond this period; and in addition to the general 


provisions rendering the bill defective and impracti- 
cable as a permanent measure. 
In the course of his remarks he yielded for ex- 


planation or inquiry to Mr. THOMPSON, of Penn- | 


sylvania, and Mr. JONES, of Georgia. 

Mr. WICK addressed the committee in a speech 
(which will be given in the Appendix) in defence 
of the course of the President in relation to this 


question; arguing, that upon the British Govern- || 


ment now devolved the onus of reopening negotia- 


tions, (if any more were entered into,) and giving | 


his views generally. r 


Mr. S. JONES said it was not his intention to 


occupy much of the time of the committee. It | 


appeared to him that we were, and that we ought 


to be, prepared to go to the same extent in the ex- | 


tension of our laws over the Oregon territory as 


England had done many years ago in the exten- || 
And if he had been able to ascertain | 


sion of hers. 
the extent to which she had gone, there was no 
limit short of 42° south. It had been contended 
by persons on this floor, that these laws are not 


| intended to extend over American citizens within 


the Oregon territory; but, as was remarked by a 


gentleman the other day, that was only the con- | 


struction placed upon the law by her judges. The 
laws themselves made no exception; they did not 
except the citizens of the United States from their 
operauion,. 
judges had wisely put a construction upon it, 
whether as judges or for political purposes, to 
prevent collision with the United States and in- 
fringement of treaty. 


Now, if there were any infringement of treaty | 


on the part of Great Britain, it was by the passage 
of the law. She considered that, under the con- 
vention, she had a right to pass that law; the 
United States never had considered that she had 


Distrust- | 


But he ob- | 


But it had been observed that the | 
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not that right, for we had heard no remonstrance 
against the extension of the laws of Great Britain 
generally over the people of Great Britain in that 
territory. We proposed to extend our laws, and 
we peapenet an exception in favor of British sub. 
jects where they be guilty of any crime. Gentle. 
men had objected that this exception did not extend 
to civil cases, but England had made no such ex. 
|| ception. 
| fentioning the subject of title into which he 
should not now enter, and stating that the Nootka 
Sound convention conferred upon Great Britain no 
right of settlement, except for mere temporary 
purposes, Mr. J. proceeded to say that it was time 
that we passed some law for the protectlion of our 
citizens in Oregon. In this all were agreed. The 
main question was, what kind of acts they should 
be; and it was considered by many, by his con- 
stituents, and by the whole American people, that 
it should be truckling to England if we feared to 
pass laws coextensive with the provisions of he; 
acts. 
For one, so far as she has gone, he was willin 
to go; he would not stop a single foot this side. 
But they were told that this law was objection- 
able, because it operated upon the territory, and not 
|| upon the people of the territory. He did not un. 
derstand how a law operated upon territory, unless 
that law was intended to distribute lands’ lying in 
that territory, or to make some provision in regard 
to those lands. The laws of the United States op- 
| erate alone upon individuals, leaving to the State 
| laws to operate upon lands. This bill operated upon 
persons—upon people who were to go there; and 
it might operate on their property through their 
persons. In that way it should operate upon terri- 
| tory, and beyond this it should not go. 
But it was objected that the fourth section of the 
| bill provides for a future Congress giving to settlers 
three hundred and twenty acres of land, because, 
it was contended, it was dictating to a future Con- 
gress, and attempting to bind that Congress to do 
this act. He held it was no dictation; it was in- 
tended in the light of a promise to all persons who 
should go there, bona fide, to settle, and remain five 
| years, that Congress would grant thein three hun- 
dred and twenty acres of land. One reason for this 
| promise was, that it was yet uncertain over what 
portion of the territory we should gain absolute 
exclusive title. It would not be questioned that 
one Congress might authorize the making of con- 
tracts which would be binding on a subsequent 
|| Congress. 
And this was all the obligation they sought to 
impose on future Congresses, the obligation of a 














y || contract with bona fide settlers, that if they will go 
| 


there, we will give them so much land. We want 
|| this country settled by sturdy pioneers, who will 
'| be ready and able to defend the soil. 
|| There was not a lawyer in England that would 
doubt that the title of the United States up to 49° 
was better than that of England; and between 49° 
and 54° 40’, he also considered our title was the 
better title. He admitted that above 49° it was not 
unquestionable title, free from incumbrance, and 
therefore a spirit of just and liberal compromise 
would divide the territory between the two high 
contracting parties. But he concurred with the 
entleman who had just taken his seat, (Mr. 
Wien] and he did not believe there was a man in 
| this House, or in the United States, who had ex- 
amined the question, who doubted our title up to 
|| 49°, and who would not fight rather than surren- 
der any portion of territory below that line. But 
he had heard with mortification and deep regret, the 
| remark from a member of this House, and he un- 
_ derstood the same had fallen also from a member 
| of the other House, that the United States ought 
‘again to tender to Great Britain the offer of the 
line of 49°. He hoped we never would. He said, 
England has the right to return, (she might be 
mistaken, we might be mistaken,) but England 
has the right to conclude that we will accept the 
line of 49°, if offered by her. Ané@ when an emt 
| nent Whig in the other branch of this Congress, 
| (Mr. Wesster,] had declared that England might 
| expect the United States never to give them one 
| foot below 49°, but fight rather than do it; he 
| (Mr. J.) hoped that when that part of his speech 
reached Great Britain, they would believe there 
it was not a war party alone, but the whole peo- 
| ple, that would sustain Mr. Polk in that posi- 
| tion. And he believed if this Congress passes 
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away, and a new Congress is elected before the 
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settiement of this question, she never could setule 
upon the parallel of 49°. He did not say that a 
new Congress would be instructed formally, spe- 
cially, particularly, but he believed the public mind 
was onward on this question; that, as our title is 
better understood, the people would not be dis- 
posed to give up as much as they now were. Time 
would do what time has done heretofore, and our 
title would grow stronger and stronger in the esti- 
mation of our people. — England he d a right to be- 
lieve, if she in good faith tenders a compromise at 
49°, that the President will accept of it. Mr. J. 
did not know whether he would or not. He could 
only judge of him by his public acts; but he could 
only say, When a compromise is offered from one 
private individual to another and rejected, that in- 
dividual has a right to expect if he turns round 
and makes the same offer it will be received by the 
first party. 
the withdrawal of our proposition on that line 
after it was rejected; and it England did not be- 
lieve that we will never settle on better terms for 
her than 49°, neither would she ‘“‘ be persuaded, 
though one rose from the dead.”’ 

Mr. POLLOCK objected to the bill with its 


present provisions, as going beyond its avowed | 


object in its title, viz: a temporary measure for the 
protection of the rights of our settlers during the 
continuance of the joint occupation. 


riod, it assumed a permanent character. He was 
originally an Oregon man, but he considered that 
the passage of this bill without alteration, would 
be in direct violation of the convention of 1827. 
He was disposed to go as far as Great Britain had 
gone, by her law of 1821, for the protection of her 
citizens, which, if not by express provision, by a 
fair construction, excepted from its operation Amer- 
ican citizens. If the amendment of Mr. Vinton 
were adopted, the serious objections to the bill will 
be removed; the recommendations of the President 
would be carried out; protection would be afforded 
to American citizens; and the faith of the United 
States would be preserved. In this form it would 
receive his vote. 

Mr. CHAPMAN, of Alabama, obtained the 
floor, 

And, on motion, the cemmittee rose, 

And the House adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frivay, April 17, 1846. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL moved that the House 


resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the 


state of the Union, 

Mr. G. S. HOUSTON rose to inquire whether 
the joint resolution from the Senate on the sub- 
ject of ‘*the notice’? had been received from the 
Senate. 
nore SPEAKER. Not to the knowledge of the 

air. 

Mr. COBB. How could it have been received? 

The question on the motion of Mr. C. J. Incer- 
so_y having been taken, and decided in the affirm- 
ative— 

The House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Hamu, 
of Maine, in the chair.) 


THE NOTICE. 


The Chairman had just taken his seat, when 

The SPEAKER resumed the chair informally 
to receive 

A message from the Senate, by the hands of A. 
Dickins, Esq., Secietary, informing the House that 
the Senate had passed the joint resolution of notice 
to Great Britain to annul and abrogate the conven- 
tion between the United States and Great Britain, 
of the 6th day of August, 1827, relative to the 
country on the northwest coast of America, west- 
ward of the Stony Mountains, commonly called 
Oregon, with an amendment, in which the concur- 
rence of the House was asked. 


JURISDICTION OVER OREGON TERRITORY. 


The Chairman again resumed his seat in com- 
mittee, and the committee resumed the considera- 
uon of the bill to protect the rights of American 
settlers in the territory of Oregon, until the termi- 
nation of the joint occupancy of the same. 


It not only | 
contemplated this, but, at the expiration of this pe- 





We had made 49° our ultimatum by || 








| 
| 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


eee 


Mr. REUBEN CHAPMAN addressed the com- || « 54° 40’ men,’’ were unwilling to go for the bill 





mittee during his hour. He explained and vindi- | 
| cated the position which he occupied in so small a | 
| minority—a minority of three of the Democratic 
| party—at the last session in opposition to the bill 
organizing a territorial government over Oregon, 
| assigning as the principal reason therefor his be- | 
lief, from the hasty examination he was then able 
to give it, (which had been strengthened on more 
mature reflection, and which was now claimed by 
the friends of the bill,) that it committed those who 
supported it to the line of 54° 40’; and from his 
belief also that it was in violation of the conven- | 


| ment of this session. He alluded to the events | 
which have taken place since the last session of | 
Congress, to the advancing opinion on the part of | 
the people generally throughout the country of the | 
extent, and of the necessity of the protection of 
our rights in Oregon, and said he was willing to 
carry out the recommendations of the President. 
He read several extracts upon this subject from the 


voted for the notice; and was now willing to vote 
for the bill, if made in lke manner to conform 
thereto as well as to its own title, which purported | 
that it provided for the protection of the rights of | 
American citizens in this territory during the con- | 


voted for it to 54° 40’. 
pliance with the views of the President, to extend 
such protection to our settlers in Oregon as could 
be done under the treaty; but opposed further or 


throw additional embarrassment around the sub- 
ject. In case the bill remained in its 
as a permanent measure, he should 





e compelled 


to take the responsibility of voting against it, even || 


though he should stand alone; but he warmly ap- 


pealed to his friends who took the other view, to || 


defer such action until the next session, and thus 
avoid a separation at present, and still to present 
an unbroken front upon this embarrassing ques- 
| tion of our foreign relations. He objected also to 
many details of the bill—especially to the promise 
of grants of land to settlers (which he considered 
tantamount to 
of the treaty stipulations.) 
In the course of his remarks (of which a report 
will appear in the Appendix) he yielded for expla- 
nation to Mr. G. S. HOUSTON. 


Mr. DOUGLASS had no desire again to enter | 


into the discussion of the Oregon question. He 
did not propose at this time to discuss the validity 


or the extent of our title to the northwest coast, | 
the question of notice, or our rights under the treaty | 


of joint occupancy, any further than it became ne- 
cessary to see how far the provisions of this bill 


were consistent with the treaty of joint occupancy. || 


His object in trespassing upon the committee and 
the House at this time was to explain the provis- 
ions of this bill, comparing them with the British 
regulations on the same subject, and answering 


such objections as had been urged, that this bill | 


was in conflict with the treaty of joint occupancy. 


_ He was unwilling to do any act during the con- | 
tinuance of the treaty which could, by any process | 


of reasoning, be construed to violate any one of its 
provisions or its principles, 
ed to see this country maintain its rights to Oregon, 
and the whole of Oregon, and as unwilling as he 
was to give any vote for any measure which might 
surrender, or propose to surrender, or contemplate 
the probability of a future surrender of any portion 
of that country, he did, nevertheless, regard that it 
was incumbent upon this country to preserve its 
honor and its faith, as well as its territorial rights. 
For that reason he should vote for no bill which 
he believed violated any provision or principle of 
the treaty of joint occupation. 

Various gentlemen, in the discussion of this 
question, had objected to this bill, because it did 
not prescribe specific boundaries to our territory 
west of the Rocky Mountains; and, as far as he 
could gather, these objections came from the op- | 
posite sides of the House—from the two extremes: 
those who went for the whole of Oregon, and from 
those who are ready to compromise on the best 
terms we can get. Some of coms who were called 


i 


tion of 1827, as was declared in substance by the || 
President in his Annual Message at the commence- || 


Message, and in conformity thereto, said he had || 


tinuance of the joint occupation of the same. He |, 
earnestly opposed the passing any permanent | 
measure at the present time, as a violation of the | 
subsisting treaty, and also as committing all who | 
He was willing, in com- | 


more stringent measures, as calculated to produce || 
irritation on the part of Great Britain, and to | 


resent form, | 


ants themselves, and an infraction | 


As much as he desir- | 


|, no bill at all 


——e 
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unless the boundaries are prescribed in it, because 
it will be conceded a relinquishment of some of 
our claim. Others object, and his friend from Al- 
abama, (Mr. Cuapman,] without boundaries, as- 
serted our claim to 54° 40’, and pledged every man 
who voted for it to this line. 

If this bill should pass, he (Mr. D.) should be 
very glad to put the construction upon it which 
was argued by these gentlemen; and he would be 
very glad to get this Government committed, and 
by a committal, too, so firm, that they can be held 
to it, to the stand of 54° 40’. But candor required 
him to say that he did not regard this bill as com- 
mitting the Government to 54° 40’, or any other 
line. ‘There had been other acts on the part of 
this House, and the Senate, and the Executive 
Department, which, in his estimation, have com- 
mitted the Government to 54° 40’; and if these 

_committals were not strong enough, were not firm 
enough, and sacred enough, to hold our Govern- 
| ment to that point, certainly there was nothing in 
this bill that could do so. He confessed, when 
this bill was originally brought forward into this 
House by himself, it did specify 54° 40’ as the 
northern boundary; that he felt unwilling to see it 
stricken out; that he felt it his duty to bring in the 
amendment which he had offered, to show his own 
| dissent, as well as that of his colleague upon the 
committee, the gentleman from Missoun, [Mr. 
Price.} He objected to striking out 54° 40’, not 
because he considered it of any practical utility in 
|| the bill, but because he was apprehensive that its 
| omission would be considered as a surrender, or a 
|| disposal to yield somewhat in regard to this ques- 
| tion. He would rather have had a line in it which 
| should commit the Government. 

But he found many members of this House who 
were unwilling to vote for any particular line, and 
| yet were willing to extend protection to our citi- 
zens in Oregon so far as is consistent with the stip- 
ulations of the treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain. 
|| Now, what was the language of this bill? It pro- 
| vided that the jurisdiction of the United States shall 
|| be, and hereby is, extended over all that portion of 
|| the United States which lies west of the Rocky 
‘| Mountains. But the question was asked, What 
| portion of country is that? He understood it to be 
|| all that portion west of the Rocky Mountains be- 
|| tween 42° and 54° 40’ at least; others understood 

it west of the Rocky Mountains and between 42° 
and 49°; others between 42° and 52°; and others 
| somewhere beginning at 42°, and running north of 
_ that, they knew not how far. And because of this 
contrariety of opinion, and inasmuch as it was ne- 
cessary to bring a majority of this House to the 
support of some measure for the protection of our 
citizens there, and inasmuch as all our settlers were 
upon that portion of the country to which our title 
is indisputable, it was thought best to leave the 
question of title open, fixing no boundary: and 
_ how could it be said, then, that when the bill pre- 
scribed no boundary at all, it committed the Gov- 
_ ernment to any particular line? As he had before 
| remarked, he wished it did; but he was compelled 
in all candor and frankness to say that, in his es- 
timation, it did not. And they were reduced to 
|| the necessity—those who went for the whole of the 
|| territory—to take the bill in the shape which pre- 
scribed no boundary at all, or lose the bill, he was 
afraid; and he preferred it in that shape rather than 
|| to lose it altogether. 
Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL interposed, and was 
| understood to ask of the gentleman to make the 
| effort to get the specific line of 54° 40’ inserted 
| in the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLASS was not prepared to promise 
his friend from Pennsylvania at this time that he 
would make the effort to get the line of 54° 40’ in- 
troduced. He was not yet determined whether 
he would or not; and if he did not, he presumed 
that the gentleman understood very well the reason 
why he would not; and the gentleman’s anxiety to 
| get it rather cooled his ardor for having it put in; 
| for he apprehended that his friend, if he went for 
‘* the whole or none,’’ would probably go for none, 
and would rather have the bill defeated in tote, and 
passed; and if he thought the inser- 

tion of 54° 40’ would defeat all our legislation, 
abandon the whole country, forfeit all our rights, 
and throw our citizens there to the mercy of the 
| British or the Indians, he would deem it wise and 
prudent to put in that boundary for this purpose. 
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Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL (Mr. D. again yield- 
ing) was understood to call upon the gentleman to 
put in the form of positive enactment what he had 
so well argued before the committee. 

Mr. DOUGLASS (resuming) repeated his dis- 
inclination to gratify the gentleman, by giving an 
at this bill, having learned, if he 
wished to cain an object, it was sometimes better 
to yield a little that one might desire, in order to 


indire ct blow 


get the support of a majority, rather than being 
impragticable, and insisting upon his own pecu- 
lar views to hazard the whole, and lose the ob- 
ject he had in view. He understood the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to occupy the position that this 
country of Oregon belongs to nobody, and thus that 
we have no country west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; and, entertaining these views, the gentleman 
deemed it consistent with honor and patriotism to 
attempt to defeat this bill by a parliamentary at- 
tack. ? 

Butas Mr. D.’ 


lve ve ! we hat 


s object was different—as he be- 
a title to the whole territory—he 
would vote fora bill which extends our jurisdiction 
over the whole territory in general terms, and there- 
by furnishes protection to our people, and sends 
our otticers there for the purpose of prote { ting our 
rivhts, and at the same time avoiding collisions 
with the Indians or the Hudson Bay Company; 
and when the time comes, he would pres ribe the 
boundary hereafter. And he said to the rentle- 
man Row, tn answer to his question, that when 
the time came to pore acribe the boundary, he would 
find him (Mr. D.) voting for 54° 40’, and nothing 
short: and he hoped the gentleman would be with 
him upon that question. 

Mr. HOLMES here addressed a remark to Mr. 
D., which was not heard by the reporter, (but the 
purport of which may be eathered from Mr. D.’s 
reply.) 

Vir. DOUGLASS (resuming) said he would tell 
the ventleman. ‘The eentleman from South Caro- 
lina asked him how he reconciled what he had just 
said with the sentiment he had before uttered, that 
if he could not get the whole, he was willing to 
take a part. He would tell the gentleman, when 
it came to a question of his rights, he went for his 
rivchts, andthe whole of his rights, and the main- 
tenance of hishonor. Honor, the gentleman said, 
wasaunity; he wished the centleman to understand 
that his rights and the riehts of his country were 
a unity; and he knew not how it was that the gen- 
tleman went to make a division of his country’s 
richts, and thought it consistent with honor and 
patriotism to protect that portion of the country’s 
richts that lie in one section of the Union, and 
abandon that portion of the country’s rights that 
lie in another portion of the Union. Our rights, 
las our honor, are a unit, and to be the sub- 
ject of no compromise at all, 

* ‘This bill made no boundaries. A difficulty might 
arise as to how far this bill extended our jurisdic- 
tion. In principle, there could be no conflict. The 
bill said that our jurisdiction is extended to the ex- 
tent of our title. But it might be said that the ex- 
tent of our title was unknown. That was true; so 
that whilst there was no conflict in principle, there 
may be in practice. There might be a difficulty in 
ascertaining where the dividing line was. He 
thought there was no difficulty, others thoucht there 
was. Then, if our people were scattered over that 
whole territory at thismoment, from 42° to 54° 40’, 
he coneeded that there would be an immediate col- 
lision arising between our citizens and British sub- 
jects in the execution of theselaws. Butitso hap- 
pe ved that our people there were all confined to the 
south of the Columbia. Our laws, under this bill, 
would be executed just as far as our settlements 
extend; they would expand as our settlements in- 
Their execution, therefore, at first would 
be confined to the south side of the Columbia; 
when our people spread over it, they would go with 
them: and when we found the Indians and the fur- 
bearing animals receding from our settlements, we 
would find the Hudson Bay Company following 
them, and our settlements would take their place. 
Thus, under the operation of this bill, our laws 
rht, at first, be confined to the south side of the 
umbia river, and proceed from point to point up 
to Portland channel. Thus it might be many 
years before a conflict arises (if any ever should 
arise) between our settlements on the other side of 
the mountains and the British or the Hudson Bay 
Company. ‘ 
He could not express positively the firm convie- 
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tion that no collision would arise; but he thought 
it would be much less likely under this bill than if | 
you do not pass it, for the simple reason that this | 
bill provided for the sending of our justices of the | 
peace, our Indian agents, and other ministerial | 
agents, into that territory. Our superintendent of 
Indian Affairs would execute our laws under the 
direction of the President. ‘Through this superin- 
tendent there, the President could exercise that 
wholesome restraint upon our settlers there that | 
would avoid collision, and keep them at peace, | 
when, perhaps, if left to their own will, their own | 
enthusiasm and passions, they might create con- 
flicts and plunge the two countries into war. It 
was remarked by a gentleman near him that there 
was now no law, and that this bill gives them law; 
and in that remark was a most powerful and unan- 
swerable argument in favor of this bill, 
gut his esteemed friend from Ohio, [Mr. Vin- | 
ron,| had disparaged this bill, as flimsy and inef- 
fective. Compared with the bill he (Mr. D.) had 
introduced in the amendment which he had offered, | 
or compared with the bill he had brought forward | 
for the organization of a territorial government, 
with its whole machinery, to be put in operation | 
at once, perhaps that judgment might be correct. 
ut he thought this bill would not be found quite 
as inefficient as was imagined. It was susceptible 
of being made one of the most efficient and pow- 
erful bills ever passed by this Congress. It gave 
discretionary power and discretionary means, and | 
these vested in the hands of a man of firmness, of 
prudence, and wisdom, might be made a most effi- 
cient and powerful enginery of Government. The 
right kind of a man should be placed at the head 
of it; and he was willing to trust the Executive | 
with the appointment and direction of the mode in 
which his duties should be performed under this 
bill. He believed this bill would furnish ample 
and full protection to our settlers there, during the 
continuance of this joint occupation. 

He proceeded to notice other objections. Gen- 
tlemen had urged the objection that this bill should 
he limited in its operation to the continuance of the 
treaty of joint occupancy; and he was sorry to hear 
some gentlemen say, unless it was thus limited, 
they would not vote for it. The reason which they 
urged was one, in the facts of which he fully con- 
curred; but he did not think they ovght to conduct 
to the conclusion at which they arrive. That rea- 
son was, that this bill was just what it should be | 
during the continuance of the joint occupancy, but | 
when the joint occupancy ceases, that new and dif- | 
ferent, and perhaps more efficient, legislation will | 
become necessary Now, he concurred fully in 
this; but this was no reason why they should have 
this bill terminated on the day the convention ex- | 
pires, and our people be left without law, without | 
government, and without protection or restraint | 
until a new code of laws shall be passed and put 
in operation. Suppose that after the notice was | 
viven and expired on account of a difference be- | 
tween the two Houses of Congress, for instance | 
as to the precise form of a law, Congress should | 
adjourn and go home: what would be the conse- | 
quence, unless this bill was so framed as to con- 
tinue in operation? By this bill we abolished the 
provisional government they have established for 
themselves; and, at the expiration of the notice, | 
the people would be left without law, without pro- 
tection, and without government. Crime then | 
could be committed with impunity; and no subse- 
quent legislation could reach the criminals and pun- 
ish them. ‘They would also be left without offi- | 
cers, and their militia would be disbanded at the 
very time we may expect possibly to have a colli- | 
sion with Great Britain in this territory. He 
thought it would be the height of folly to let this 
bill terminate there. Let it continue until repealed | 
or changed by law. 

But it had been urged—he thought without due 
consideration—that this bill, if it did not terminate 
by its own limitation at the expiration of the 
notice, would violate the treaty. It would not 
violate the treaty as long as it was in force, but 
would begin to violate it just at the moment it be- 
comes dead. And this argument had been urged 
with a good deal of enthusiasm, and he fancied 
with a good deal of sincerity, although not with | 
very much thought and reflection. Itr equired no 


answer to show that the law would not violate a 
treaty after that treaty had expired. 

Then, what did it violate ? 
our territory, and only this. 


Vhy, it extended to | 
It extended concur, 





rently with the British legislation so long as the 
treaty continues. It would become exclusive as 
soon as the treaty expires. And he considered j: 
self-evident that it should be first applied 
own, not to British territory. 

Recurring to the objection that it extended oyy 
jurisdiction to the extent of our titlh—and it was 
uncertain how far our title goes—he repeated, that 
in principle this provision was correct, thouch jn 
practice it might possibly give rise to collisions. 
But there was, in his estimation, no probability of 
conflict arising immediately, unless the public 
authorities of the two Governments desire to haye 
conflict. The President of the United States 
through his Superintendent of Indian Afien 
under this bill, would have the power to restrain 
American citizens from any aggressions that would 
lead to a conflict; and the British Government, 
through their judicial officer in that country, James 
Douglass, had the same power; for anybody who 
knew anything about that high functionary, knew 
that he exercises a more unlimited, unrestricted 
power in Oregon than any despot on earth. His 
will is the law, and his vassals execute his wil}. 
Talk about slaves in South Carolina or Louisiana: 
the British subjects in Oregon were mere slaves, 
Look into the condition of the Hudson’s Pay 
Company, and you found slavery in all its forms. 
Hence there was no necessity of collision between 
the settlers belonging to the two Governments, 
unless one or the other desire to produce it. 

But the fourth section of the bill was objected to 
because it contemplated the granting a certain 
amount of land hereafter to each settler in Oregon: 
and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Crapmay] 
said it was manifest that there was no distinction 
between the promise to grant and the grant of lands 
itself. It seemed to Mr. D. to be a debatable 
point. For instance, the treaty of joint occupation, 
to some extent merged the sovereignty of the soi! 
and left it in abeyance. The grant of land was a 
high act of sovereignty, and would hence be con- 
sidered a violation of the convention; but as we 
claimed we own the country, and there was some 
part of it over which none would dispute our claim, 
a promise could be made that when this incum- 
brance arising out of the joint oceupancy shall be 
removed—when the sovereignty shall be brought 
back to its original position in us, that then we will 
make the grant. It was like the bond, that when 
you buy a piece of land you will convey it. Or, it 
was more like a bond, that you will convey a piece 
of land without incumbrance, when the incun- 
brance, which is now upon it, is removed. He 
thought there was a manifest difference. 

Another objection to striking it out was, that 
every bill heretofore introduced into Congress had 
made promise of lands hereafter. Our people have 
gone there and settled, under the faith of this action. 
If they refused now to carry it out, they discourage 
settlement, and thus weakened our force in that ter- 
ritory. For this reason he thought it would be im- 
politic to leave it out. 

But if gentlemen would look at the act of the 
British Parliament of 1821, they would find that 
the British Government contemplated at least some- 
thing of this kind. (Mr. D. referred to the words 
of the law in proof of this.) And it was well known 
that Dr. McLaughlin, the acting governor of the 
Hudson Bay Company, had laid out towns and 
cities even south of the Columbia, and even in some 
cases that American citizens held town lots, the 
ground upon which their storehouses were erected 
&c., under deed from the governor of the Hudson 
Bay Company. And yet, nothwithstanding all this, 
were we not to make promises of grants, when the 
incumbrance upon our property is removed ? He 
was willing to go on in our legislation—not as lar 
as the Parliament of Great Britain had gone—but 
as far as they had deemed it proper to execute the 
laws they had passed. These laws, under the Jaw 
of 1821, were to extend over the whole of Oregon, 
absolutely, unconditionally, exclusively, without 
any exemption of American citizens from the ope- 
ration of those laws. Yes, by the British laws 
now in operation over Oregon, every American 
citizen, if arrested, was liable to be taken to Cana- 
da, apd put into jail, under trial, whenever the a . 
ing agent of the Hudson Bay Company shall Say 
so. It was true that the British authorities did not 
think it proper to execute that law, and therefore 
instructions were given to draw a distinction. 
American citizens were thus exempted, not from 
the law, but from mere motives of policy, by an 
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lass, her representative in that territory. 


Mr. HOLMES was here understood to suggest | 


the difficulty that would arise under this bill when 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


Iowa threw off its territorial character, and was | 


admitted as a State. 


Mr. DOUGLASS said the committee had anti- | 
cipated that; and this would be the remedy: the | 


admission of lowa into the Union created a neces- 
«ity for the organization of a new territory adjoin- 
ine Lowa, for the protection of citizens left without 
its boundaries; and they proposed, at this session, 
as soon as the lowa bill passed, to create a new 
territory, and attach Oregon to it, 

Mr. HOLMES here made another remark, 
which was altogether inaudible to the reporter. 

Mr. DOUGLASS resuming, said, yes. I know 
the gentleman is speaking as a friend to 54° 40’, 


and if 54° 40' had many more such friends to | 


speak for it on this floor, he was really afraid that 


we would have no Oregon at all; that all Oregon | 


would be blotted out of the map, and would not 
be found on the face of the globe except in the 
British possessions, ‘T 
54° 40"! Why, the gentleman regarded the 54° 
40’ men as ** war hawks” and ** war dogs!”’ 

In reference to another remark of Mr. Hoimes, 


he gentleman a friend of | 


Mr. LOUGLASS said the gentleman remarked | 
that they—the friends of the entire claim to 54° | 
4)'—had modified their position; but he thought || 
the gentleman would find that the only way to | 
account for this seeming change of position, was | 
that the gentleman had thrown away the glasses | 
that formerly obscured his vision, and now saw | 


their position in its true light. 
D.) could speak for the 54° 40’ men, he could only 
say that he pursued such legislation as he believed 


So far as he (Mr. | 


best calculated to protect our rights there, and get | 


the whole country. 
whele of Oregon; and if gentlemen thought that 


He was for Oregon, and the | 


there Was any inconsistency between this bill and | 
their position, he wanted them to consider that the | 
opposition of friends, from whom they had a right | 


to expect better things, compelled them to take 


that which they had found it extremely hard to | ious to address the committee, he would only say, 


accept; but that which, because they were com- | 


pelled to protect our rights there, and maintain the 
honor of the country, they took as the best they 
could get. And he hoped they would not be taunted 
with it, in addition, by applying to them the term 


moderation. Butif the gentleman meant by the term | 
moderation a disposition to yield up one inch from | 


54° 40’, now or hereafter, under this or any future 
Administration, or to sanction or approve, justify, 
or defend any man that does it, he would find him- 
self mistaken. If the gentleman expected him, as 


a 54° 40’ man, ever to release the Democratic party | 
from the charge of perfidy, if they receded from | 


54° 40', or relinquished any portion of the terri- 
tory below that, he mistook his man. 


He impugned the motives of no man. He left 


them free to exercise their own judgment; but he || on cosmogony. 


withdrew nothing he had said upon this or any | 


other occasion, as to the awful responsibility that 


Mr. D. | 


made no quarrel with those who differed with him. | 


rests upon any man that should ever yield one | 
inch from 54° 46’, after being committed to it as | 


firmly by honor as he said the whole Democratic 
party were, 


These being his sentiments, when he came to | 


legislation he might yield something, for the sake 
of obtaining a greater good hereafter. He knew, 


had yielded too much already. They seemed to 
think it would be better to lose all legislation than 
to make this sacrifice; yet he believed that the | 


good of the country, the safety of our people be- 


yond the mountains, the peace of the world, re- | 
quired some legislation on this subject—some effi- | 


cient legislation. We were in more danger of war 
by this—he would not say timid course—but by 


this want of activity, of harmony, and union, in | 
assertion and defence of our rights there, than from | 


any other cause. 
of this Oregon question, it will grow out of the fact 
that these compromises have increased the British 
pretensions so much, that we can never make an 
honorable settlement of the question. It was the 
compromisers who were the war men—not from 
design, but from timidity, from want of resolu- 
uon. He did not suppose any argument would 
produce any effect now upon the minds of those 
inen who have argued the British side better than 
Mr. Pakenham himself; who have maintained 
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order of her Majesty the Queen to James Doug- | 


British interests better than Great Britain ever 
could maintain them. These men it was that en- 
couraged the arrogance and the pretensions of Great 
Britain, till she demanded so much that this coun- 
try could never yir ld it. He did not regret it; be- 
cause he thought that cut off their last hope of set- 
tlement. He thought they had used the weapon 
which destroyed their own object. He wanted 
peace, and we could have ye ace, and the whole of 
Oregon, if we would stand by the rights and inter- 
ests of our country, and act firmly in the defence 
of those rights and interests by our legislation here. 

Mr. D.’s hour here expired. 

Mr. JEFFERSON DAVIS took the floor; but 
yielded it for a moment to 
~ Mr. DANIEL, who gave notice that he would 
offer the following amendment, which was read for 
information: 

Strike out all in the first section of the bill after 
the word ‘*mountains,”’ in the seventh line, and in- 
sert the following: 

‘To continue in foree during the joint occupa- 
‘ tion provided for by the treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain, signed at London, the 
20th day of October, 1818, and continued in force 
by the treaty of the 6th day of August, 1827; and 
in the mean time, if any new treaty shall be con- 
cluded between the two countries, defining the 
rights of the United States to the territory, in that 
event to remain in force over such portion there- 
of as may be secured to the United States, until 
altered or repealed: Provided, however, That this 
act shall not be construed nor executed in such 
manner as to deprive the subjects ef Great Brit- 
ain of any of the rights and privileges secured by 
the treaty aforesaid, and also over all that portion 
of the intermediate country west of Missouri river, 
and between the 40th and 43d parallels of north lat- 
*itude.”’ 

Mr. JEFFERSON DAVIS said, the closing re- 
marks of the gentleman who had preceded him cer- 
tainly invited a reply; but in consideration of the 
little time which remained of that allowed for 


a fee oe eee el ee ee ee 
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| this discussion and the number of gentlemen anx- 


in answer to these remarks, that he repelled the 


| assumption, that all who differed from the gentle- 


man in his opinions upon Oregon, were so want- 
ing in wisdom or patriotism as ignorantly or tim- 
idly to sacrifice American rights. Not always was 
it found that those who most readily entered into 
quarrel, bore themselves best after they were in. 
Sometimes the first to get into a row are the first 
who wish themselves out. 

He declined to enter into the question of title. 
The ancient voyages of Spain—the ancient con- 
ventions in relation to the Northwest coast of 
America—seemed to him so little connected with 
the subject before the committee, that he had lis- 
tened to such speeches with the feelings of the 
Vicar of Wakefield, when he met the sharper of 


| the fair in prison, and he commenced his recital 


/a substitute for its provisions. 


Stop! said the Vicar, sorry to 
interrupt so much learning, but I think I have 
heard all that before. 

He would point out his most prominent objec- 
tions to the bill, and before closing, would offer 
He said, the title 
of the bill met his entire approval. Our citizens 
in Oregon had a right to expect our protection. It 


‘ was gratifying to him to witness the fact, that 


! though they had gone beyond the exercise of our | 
in the esumation of many of his 54° 40’ friends, he | 


jurisdiction, they looked back and asked that the 
laws of their father-land might follow them; they 


invited the restraints of our legislation; thus giv- 


| of said Territory, as far as gg omepe to that per. 
| tion of the territory of the 


ing the highest proof of their attachment, and 
paying the richest tribute to our institutions. _ 
here is suflicient unanimity as to the propriety 
of extending our laws over American citizens in 
Oregon, to justify me in omitting that branch of 
the subject, and proceeding at once to inquire by 
what mode this may be effected. By the bill under 


|, discussion, it is proposed to extend the jurisdic- 
And now, if war ever grows out |, 


tion of the supreme court of lowa, and the laws 


Jnited States which 
lies west of the Rocky Mountains, and also over 
a belt of country east of those mountains and west 
of the Missouri river, and lying between the for- 
tieth and forty-third parallel of north latitude. 
Who here knows what the laws of Iowa are, 
still less what they may be; but this much we all 
may know, that from the difference in the condi- 
tion and wants of the two countries, the one must 
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be very poorly calculated to legislate for the other, 
and great confusion must ensue in the attempt to 
apply the wants of ene to the other. He referre d 
to the mining character of lowa, which gave to her 
people and local legislation a character peculiar 
and inapplicable to Oregon. He denied the pro- 
priety of extending the laws of Lowa over the In- 
dian country, considered such extension a violation 
of the principle s which had heretofore controlled 
our intercourse with the Indian tribes, the princi 
ple which had been characteristic of our Govern- 
ment, contradistinguishing itfrom those of Europe, 
who had had mtereourse with the aborig 
America. Our Government had always reecog- 
nised the usufruct of the Indians of the territory 
possessed by them. } 


nes of 


Our jurisdiction over Indian 
country has heretofore been confined to regulating 
trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes, and 
serving process upon our own citizens within the 
Indian territory. This is to give force to the laws 
of lowa over all the Indian country therein d 
scribed; to wrest, without the just and liberal com- 
pensation we have heretofore paid for the extiin- 
euishment of Indian title, a belt of country on this 
side of the mountains, from the tribes who possess 
it, and, by the strong hand, to seize all which hes 
beyond. 2 

He said, gentleman had frequently addressed 
us upon the rights of Great Britain and the con- 
flicting claims of that Government and ours in the 
Oregon territory. By the conventions of 18138 and 
1827, the title as between these two Governments 
was in abeyance. Let us strictly regard all our 
treaty stipulations with that rival claimant; but 
most espe cially let us respect the rights of the 
more helpless ocenpant, and more rightful posses- 
sor—the savage—who originally held the country. 

Tothis end, he said, he had drawn up, and would 
submit a substitute for the bill, violative of the 
richts of no one, in strict accordance with the usage 
of this Government, and, as he believed, most ef- 
fective to preserve peace and order, and extend to 
our citizens in Oregon the benefits of our republi- 
can laws and institutions. It was the application, 
so far as suited to the circumstances, of the ordi- 
nance of 1787, for the government of the territory 
of the United States northwest of the Ohio river, 
and of the law of 1789, to render it more effectual. 
Under these, our citizens in the various territories 
of the northwest had passed from the condition of 
Indian country to the second grade of government, 
No question could arise in their application which 
had not been already adjudicated; and, therefore, 
in adopting this plan, we could distinctly see, and 
accurately judge, of the results it would produce. 
In view of the peculiar condition of the Oregon ter- 
ritory, he excepted, by a proviso, that portion of 
the ordinance which refers to a general assembly; 
also substituted for the freehold qualification of 
officers required by that instrument the qualifiea- 
tions prescribed in the territory of lowa, where no 
freehold is necessary, and had added a section se- 
curing to the British subjects in Oregon all the rights 
and privileges they derive from existing treaties, 
so long as those treaties shall continue. By this 
substitute it is proposed to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a Governor, who should be ex efficie super- 
intendent of Indian affairs, and three judges. These 
officers appointea by the President, by and with 
the consent of the Senate, are to receive the same 
compensation as officers of alike grade in the Ter- 
ritory of lowa, They are to be authorized to adopt 
such laws from the statutes of the different States 
of our Union as may be applicable to the condi- 
tion of that country, the whole to be subject to the 
revision and approval of Congress. 

Thus, sir, we shall be guarded against the dan- 
gers of extending the laws of a territory existing, 
and hereafier to be enacted without our knowledge, 
and above our control, likewise from any improper 
legislation which might result from a representa- 
tive assembly in a mixed and unsettled colony. 
The officers of the Government thus constituted are 
authorized by proclamation to define the limits of 
the settlements of our citizens in Oregon, to which 
the Indian title has been, or may be extiiguished, 
and within such settlement to locate the seat of 
government for the territory. Until the Indian title 
has been legally extinguished in some portion of 
the territory, it is a violation of the policy we have 
heretofore observed, and which stands upon our 
history a proud monument of humanity and jus- 
tice, to locate our courts, and assume territorial 
jurisdiction in that country. 
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Having a point upon which to rest our territorial 
government, its process can thence extend into the 
Indian country around it to persons found therein, 
and subject to our jurisdiction. Now, by the act 
of 1834, acriminal might be arrested in the terri- 
torv of Oregon, brought over to our courts in Mis- 
souri or Towa for trial, as they are frequently 
arrested, and brought to trial from the Indian coun- 
try east of the mountains, 

‘From the various instances of erecting a territo- 
rial government in the manner proposed, he would 
detain the committee by a reference to but one— 
that of Wisconsin. 

The United States held free from Indian title the 
small tract of land at Green Bay. Upon this they 
located their territorial officers; here the laws were 
administered: and hence a process issued into the 
remainder of the territory occupied by Indians. 


' 


The only difference between Wisconsin and Ore- | 


gon, if any difference exists to vary our practice on 
this point, must arise from the joint-occupancy con- 
vention between England and the United States. 
To my mind this offers no obstacle. 

Our settlements in Oregon are entirely within the 
limits within which we have actual, legal posses- 
sion—our possession recognised by the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain before the joint convention 


was formed which is now said to impose upon us 


limitations. 


| considered, it had been argued, by the gentleman |! 


Pending the negotiation of 1827, Mr. Gallatin | 


informs us the American Plenipotentiary declined 
to agree to any convention containing an express 
provision agaist the exercise of any exclusive 
sovereignty over the territory. He says, in his 
letter dated January 22, 1846, referring to the ne- 


gotiations of 1827, in relation to the territory west | 


of the Stony Mountains, “ The probability that it 
might become necessary for the United States to 
establish a territorial, or some sort of a government, 
over their own citizens, was explicitly avowed.” 
Great Britain, through her mercantile corporation, 
the Hudson Bay Company, extends her laws over 
Oregon. We have none other than political cor- 
porations, through which to effect the same object 
on the part of the United States. The proposition 
he submitted was through a governor and judges, 
as the head of a territorial incorporation, to trans- 


mit the laws of the United States to her citizens | 
residing beyond the practical extension of her or- | 


ganized jurisdiction. 

This, he contended, we had a right to do under 
the existing convention with Great Britain; this 
was our duty to our own citizens, to the Indian 
inhabitants of that territory, and, as he believed, 
essential to the preservation of order, and the main- 
tenance of our treaty obligations. This policy 
was unconnected with the termination of the con- 
vention of the joint occupancy with Great Britain, 
and should have been a long ago. It was 
necessary to limit the British act of 1821, which 
has found an excuse, in the absence of all other 
law, or ** civil government,” for an extension in- 
vasive of our rights, and injurious to our people. 

With this brief explanation, and relying on the 
familiarity of the committee with the subject-mat- 
ter it contained, he submitted his substitute to their 
consideration, 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON rose and said, that 
he had been instructed by the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs to offer, as a substitute for that part of 
the bill relating to the Indians, a bill which he had 
recently reported from that committee. 

Mr. JAMES THOMPSON said that the Com- 
mittee on Territories would assent to that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. OWEN then spoke on the subject; and his 
remarks will be given hereafter in the Appendix. 
Mr. O. said the bill left the extent of our claim 
independent, as it should do. 

IIe did not believe that there were ten men in the 
House who denied that we had any right in the 
territory. All agreed that we had some rights. 
Was it not, then, our duty to extend the laws of 
the United States over our citizens? He could not 
concur with the proposition of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vinton] to terminate our jurisdiction, 
under this bill, with the expiration of the joint oc- 
cupation. That gentleman had said that the meas- 
ure would be construed to be offensive to Great 
Britain. As far as national honor was concerned, 
it was a substantial and business matter, not a 
mere abstraction. 


No nation could be bullied, or | 


insulted, or deprived of its just rights, without suf- | 


fering in the eyes of other nations. We should 
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do nothing that would place this or any other na- || 


tion in such an attitude. 
had differed as to the construction of this bill, and 
as to the construction of British statutes. 


Some | 


had said that the British statutes of 1821 claimed | 


a territorial jurisdiction. 
not propose to do half so much as Great Britain 
had done. The only restriction in the British 
statute related to trade. British subjects were re- 


stricted from an exclusive right to trade where cit- | 


izens of the United States have a right to trade. 
We, in this bill, reserved all the rights of British 
subjects. 


We had not gone half as far as the British Gov- | 


ernment had done. Suppose it should be said in 
Parliament that Great Britain had been bullied by 


the American Government, would not Sir Robert | 
Peel be compelled to reply, that the American Gov- | 
ernment had not gone half as far as the British || 
Government had done? It would, therefore, be no | 


cause of complaint to Great Britain. We should 


take care not to do anything that would appear to | 


be an abandonment of our rights. 
He could see no reason for limiting the bill to the 
existence of the convention. 


The British subjects | 


Eminent lawyers here | 


Certainly this bill did || 


would not thus be cut off from all protection. ‘The || 
British jurisdiction would remain, while our people 


would not have laws to protect them. It would be 


from Virginia, [Mr. Seppon,] 
sumed to extend our jurisdiction over the whole 
of Oregon at the end of the convention. But we 


that this bill as- | 


had no people north of the Columbia. Our settlers | 


were in the valley of Willamette. 
tion must come to an Issue. 

Mr. SEDDON here proposed a question not 
heard by the reporter. 

Mr. OWEN continued. It might be the right 
and duty of our country to exclude all British juris- 
diction in their vicinity. The question of jurisdic- 
tion must arise, and it might as well arise in this 
as in any other manner. 

The practical effect of the amendment would be 


But the ques- 








/ lace, He 
referred to the example of Virginia, New York, 


and Pennsylvania, in 1779, when lands were grant. 
ed prospectively, and upon some contingencies, to 
the revolutionary officers from those States. He 
went on to argue that such promises were per- 
fectly proper. 

The hour of two having arrived, the committee 
in pursuance of the order of the House of Wed. 
nesday, proceeded to vote on amendments pend- 
ing, or to be offered. 

The first section of the bill is in the following 
words: 

** Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
‘resentatives of the United States of America, in 
* Congress assembled, That the jurisdiction of the 
‘supreme court of the Territory of Iowa, and the 
‘laws of said Territory, so far as the same may be 
‘applicable, are hereby extended over all that por- 
‘tion of the territory of the United States which 
‘ lies west of the Rocky Mountains; and, also, over 
‘all that portion of the intermediate country west of 
‘the Missouri river, and between the fortieth and 
‘ forty-third parallels of north latitude: Provided, 
* that this act shall not be construed nor executed 
‘in such manner as to deprive the subjects of Great 
‘ Britain of any of the rights and privileges secured 
‘ by the third article of the treaty signed at Lon- 
‘don, October twentieth, eighteen hundred and 
‘ eighteen, and continued in force by the treaty of 
‘August sixth, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
‘ seven, (until said treaty stipulation shall cease by 
‘virtue of the notice provided for in the second 


| ‘article of said last-mentioned treaty.)”’ 


to intimate to Great Britain that we did not intend | 


The 


to defend our jurisdiction over our settlers. 
moral effect of this would be bad. 


Mr. O, objected to several of the amendments | 


that had been proposed, exempting British subjects 
within our limits from the operation of our laws. 
Mr. BELL here suggested some amendments. 


Mr. OWEN thought there ought to be some | 


additional assurance that the people who settled | 


| of Mr. 


in Oregon should have grants of land on the west | 
These lands were ours, | 


side of the mountains. 


though subject to an incumbranee, which would | 


cease with the sy or of the convention. 


Mr. JAMES 
merely for the purpose of suggesting the propriety 


of yielding a little for the purpose of unanimity in | 


regard to this bill. No one could imagine how 
much anxiety he had felt in relation to it; and he 
would say that he would have been loth to propose 


HOMPSON had risen, he said, | 


the bill, had he known how much he would have | 


to endure. 

He would detain the committee only for a few 
moments, while he made some suggestions in re- 
gard to the amendments that had been offered. The 
amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vin- 


TON] would be a complete inversion, or reversion | 


of the principle and objects of the bill. 


The gen- 
tleman had called this an imbecile bill. 


were to indulge in any such reflections, he would | 


show that the gentleman’s proposition was of the 
most imbecile character. 

The amendment would prevent the exercise of 
our jurisdiction in the territory after the termina- 
tion of the joint occupancy. Though we put an 
end to the convention, and assert our title to the 
terrritory, yet by this amendment, if adopted, we 


would say that, after the termination of the con- | 


vention, we would have no rights in the territory, 
and that we must clear out, bag and baggage— 
giving no protection to our citizens—exercising no 
jurisdiction. 

We were so much in fear of Great Britain that 
we could not exert the same authority in the terri- 


The first amendment was that of Mr. G.S. 
HOUSTON, to strike out therefrom the following 
words: 

‘** Until said treaty stipulation shall cease by vir- 
‘ tue of the notice provided for in the second article 
‘ of said last-mentioned treaty.”’ 


Some conversation took place on points of order 


between Messrs. G. DAVIS, BOYD, DANIEL, 


TIBBATTS, and G. 8S. HOUSTON. 

Mr. BOYD moved to amend the section so as 
to strike out from the 12th line the words “ by the 
third article of.’ Agreed to. 

Some further conversation followed between Mr. 
McCLELLAND and the Chair. 

The question was then taken on the amendment 
of Mr. Boyp; and it was rejected. 

The question was then taken on the amendment 
Deen and it was agreed to. 

Mr. PAYNE offered the following amendment: 

** Strike out, in the 11th line of the first section, 
‘ all after the words ‘as to,’ and insert the following: 
‘ ‘operate upon British subjects, or to deprive Great 
‘ Britain of any of the rights and privileges now ex- 
‘ isting, and acquired by the treaty signed at Lon- 
‘don October the twentieth, eighteen hundred and 


‘eighteen, and continued in force by the treaty of 


‘August sixth, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
* gpeven.’”’ 

Mr. THOMAS SMITH moved to amend the 
amendment by inserting a provision that the Pres- 
ident forthwith give twelve months’ notice to the 
Government of Great Britain of the termination of 


| the convention of 1827. 


Sut if he || 


The amendment was declared to be out of order. 
The amendment of Mr. Payne was then rejected. 
The question now recurred on the amendment 


| heretofore offered by Mr. Vinron, and which he 
now modified to read as follows: 


‘* Provided, That nothing in this act shall be so 
‘construed or executed as to deprive the sub- 
‘jects of Great Britain of any of the rights and 
‘privileges secured to them by the convention 
‘ signed at London, between the United States and 


| *Great Britain, on the sixth day of August, in the 


‘ year 1827; nor so as to violate said convention In 


‘any other manner whatever; and this act shall 


‘remain in force till said convention shall be an- 


'*nulled and abrogated, and no longer; but if, in 
| *the mean time, the boundary between the United 


tory that she had done. Some gentlemen here had |! 


said that no nation had any title in the territory. 
But Great Britain had asserted and exercised rights 
of jurisdiction in it, to a greater extent than we 
proposed, as he would show. 
tions of the British statute of 1821. 

Some objection had been made to the promise of 
lands. He would show a hundred cases in which 


He read some por- |) 


i| 
| 


‘ States and Great Britain shall be settled by treaty, 
‘this act shall continue in force over such Beat 
‘ of said territory as shall then belong to the United 
‘ States, till the same shall be altered and repealed. 


Mr. PAYNE moved to amend the amendment 
as follows: 

‘“‘ Strike out the words ‘ deprive the subjects of 
‘ Great Britain of any rights and privileges secured 
‘ by the 3d article of the treaty of October 20, 1818, 


“and continued in force by the treaty of August 
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